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EDITORIAL. EMEMBER that in September, from the 22d 
Digs caret aio 929 to the 27th, will be held the meetings of the Na- 
Doctrine and See coahe Stupidity. 930 tional Conference and the International Council. 

These will be the largest and most important 

CURRENT TOPICS ... . 931 meetings of religious liberals ever held in any 
land. They will be inclusive and not exclusive. The 

ee) ttIES ee object will be to draw together all lovers of liberty who 

ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. desire to clear religion of all impediment and give it 
The Gray City, by Augusta Larned . . 933 unobstructed access to the minds and hearts of the people 
Liberal Religion as a World Movement, VIII, by Bey everywhere. It is believed by those who are arranging 

J. T. Sunderland . ; : , . . 934 these International meetings that the path of human 
Growing Pains, by Percy F. Bicknell 936 progress will be made more smooth and easy in all lands 
Foregrounds and pegtsrounds Pi Richard C Cabot, and under all governments if the few fundamental prin- 

M.D. elit vx 1 e « « « « « 938 ciples which are common to all the genuine oracles of 
The Impatient Man ; 941 faith can be made clear and acceptable to all who seek to 
The Farmer’s Debt to Science ; 942 know the truth and to. make it the guide of their lives. 
Friends and Friendship; The Call of ie Ciikot 946 It will be a happy omen for the future of religion if it can 
Saint Gauden’s Rock Greek Statue; The near and the be proved that there is a common ground of belief and 

Southern White Man : . + + » 947 practice for all who have escaped from the tyranny of 
Talking and Doing; Henry F. Bead” aaa 949 creeds promulgated by authority and enforced with rigor. 
Additional List of Delegates National Conference; Sone S a 

Own Company 950 
Fellow-workers, by Peter AP Erebee, Sr Peecire Spot of CHRISTIAN SCIENCE as an organized body of churches 

Wild Flowers 95t has spread with remarkable rapidity. It has erected 

some temples which excite the admiration of the general 
fee el FE. a public and give the impression that it is running like 

GOOD NEWS. wild fire around the world. And yet, in all the world 
Libels, by Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 941 to-day, according to the directory furnished by the 

authorities, there are about seven hundred and fifty 

LITERATURE. churches regularly organized, with about two hundred 
Book Notice; Miscellaneous; Magazines . 943 groups of people not yet admitted to the list of churches. 

THE HOME. The Unitarian body is one of the smallest among the 
Pigeons and Violins, II, by Mary Allison Tiffany G44 denominations, and yet it has several hundred more 
fed Pietldly® Queens; The Queet’s Doll; An Blephant churches than the Christian Church, Scientist. The 

one a Fish pags fa. ; : eae Mother Church in Boston has about thirty-five hundred 

members, but they are scattered all over the world. 

POETRY. In a few communities, Christian Science has made 
Sandalwood, by Arthur Upson : 933 inroads upon the established churches, but by its spec- 
In Praise of the Pine, by Edith Willis Tih , 944 tacular methods it has in general attracted attention 
Recognition pal aN eH 946 altogether out of proportion to the influence it has 

THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. exerted outside of a few large cities. 

New Publications . 949 J 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION 950 WE hear much about the unwritten law. ‘There are 

many unwritten laws which are observed by society at 

RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE . 95° large. Some of them are good, and many of them are 

PLEASANTRIES .. 952. bad. Those that are good are observed without notice. 
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Those that are bad attract attention because they take 
the place of the laws of the land and are akin to lynching 
and crimes of anarchy. ‘There may be provocation suffi- 
cient to incite any man or woman to commit murder. 
But no provocation can justify the act of a person who 
takes the law into his own hands, becomes judge, jury, 
and executioner, and brings the law into contempt. The 
tendency of such lawless acts is to cause evil-minded 
persons to despise the law and to commit crimes to which 
they would not be tempted if they had a proper respect 
for the law of the land. All proper provision is made for 
the just exercise of indignation, and the right is acknowl- 
edged to take the liberty or life of any one who cannot 
otherwise be restrained from injurious attacks upon the 
person or property which it is the right or duty of an- 
other to defend. 
wt 


SEVERAL of our exchanges are calling attention to the 
liquor bill paid after an ordination in Lenox, Mass., in 
1795. But we need not go back to the eighteenth century 
to find evidences of an indulgence in wine and spirits now 
happily unknown. ‘The present writer has heard one of 
our older ministers say that, in the course of his expe- 
rience, he had assisted four ministers to bed on the night 
after an ordination supper. When we talk about the 
increase of intemperance, it is to be remembered that 
many things, which now seem shocking, a hundred years 
ago attracted no special attention. Within the last 
century it was not disgraceful for a gentleman to stagger 
in the streets in the morning hours. Many fermented 
and some distilled liquors, of which cider and applejack 
were samples, were produced in large quantities, and 
consumed without paying tax or being reported in com- 
mercial statistics. 


Doctrine and Dogmatism. 


The word ‘‘doctrine” is quite as good as the word 
“science.” It signifies in the spiritual realm something 
similar to that which science stands for in the world of 
external phenomena. ‘The word ‘‘dogma”’ has a differ- 
ent origin, but a similar meaning to the word ‘‘doctrine.” 
It is used to describe an opinion, something about which 
those who use it feel certain. ‘The doctor is a man who 
is doctus, well taught, furnished with knowledge, ade- 
quate to the science or the profession to which he de- 
votes himself. Now, when one uses the words ‘‘doctrine”’ 
or ‘“‘dogma”’ to indicate something to be avoided, he 
commonly has in mind only the baser uses to which the 
words have descended. In the course of generations 
some words acquire finer meanings, losing all their gross 
and vulgar associations, while other words, through evil 
communications and the influence of bad company, 
acquire degraded meanings. 

Now, when a man says that he has no doctrines to 
teach or that he will not listen to doctrinal instruction, 
he means that he has no use for doctrines taught by 
authority without reference to the reasons by which they 
may be supported. But, literally interpreted, such a 
man seems to say that he has no belief which is capable 
of being stated in orderly form, and that there are no 
opinions which are commonly accepted and which can 
be trusted, as one trusts, for instance, statements con- 
cerning the ether which pervades the universe. 

No man of science would put forth a doctrine or a 
dogma concerning the constitution of the ether, the 
nature of radium, or the origin of electricity; but no wise 
man of science would be willing to admit that he had no 
opinions and beliefs or doctrines concerning these things 
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which he was willing to make the basis of action and to 
set forth as a partial explanation of obscure facts. When, i 
therefore, one speaks of Unitarianism as being without — 
doctrine and absolutely ‘‘undogmatic,”’ the language — 
used is so vague and well-nigh meaningless that it excites 
suspicion that the one who uses it is not capable of exact 
thinking and does not care for rational and well-rounded 
statements of the knowledge which up to date we have 
acquired. ‘This loose talk concerning fundamental things _ 
serves no good purpose, because it diffuses thought that 
ought to be concentrated and scatters energies which — 
ought to be applied to some specific end. The present — 
writer, after not a little experience, is convinced that one 
reason why Unitarianism as a movement has not had 
a more hearty welcome from the people at large, and has 
in all the countries where it has appeared remained a 
body small altogether out of proportion to the influence 
it has exerted, is that we have been so much afraid of 
the doctrines, the dogmatisms, the sectarianism, the 
oppression, the superstitions, the bigotries of the past — 
ages in established churches that we have been unable 
to make the best use of the vast treasures of spiritual 
wealth intrusted to our people. 

If Unitarians have even but one belief concerning God, 
man, duty, or destiny to which they are willing to com- 
mit themselves, with all their spiritual fortunes in this 
world and the world to come, then they cannot prop- 
erly describe themselves as undogmatic. For an opinion, 
a belief, ora conviction attested in that way, isa doctrine 
or dogma of the most commanding kind, and cannot be 
put in a secondary place without giving to those who 
hold it the appearance of indecision, weakness, and luke- 
warmness, unworthy of them and the splendid achieve- 
ment of faith which should be their chief glory. 

In the orderly processes of a peaceful life, ignorance, 
superstition, doubt, and fear fall quietly away when 
their purpose has been served and better things have come 
into life. One need not strive or cry, neither let his 
voice be heard in the streets, denouncing ignorance and 
error, if so be the true light is shining into his life and the 
truth is revealing itself to his open mind and waiting 
heart. But, when the truth does come, when the facts 
of life and the laws of conduct are known, when the 
destiny of the soul is made manifest, then he who refuses 
to speak with confidence and to testify to the reality of 
that which he has seen and known becomes a laggard 
where he ought to be a leader, a spectator at the game 
of life where he ought to be a champion. 
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Saving Stupidity. 


We often feel that the average of mental ability and 
unusual brilliancy is small in the community where we 
live. In our village, our town, our city even, how many 
people of unusual traits and extraordinary grasp of mind 
are developed? We can count them on our fingers. 
Even one man or woman who stands out with some 
prominence may be looked upon as the chief ornament 
of the place, the person who is always named to strangers 
as 1n some sense remarkable. 

Nature must have some design in the scanty distribu- 
tion of her choicest favors. She undoubtedly knows 
what she is about, and doles out her gifts not by accident, 
but shrewd and far-seeing calculation. She knows that 
a world peopled by geniuses would be an intolerable 
abode. Therefore she has decreed that only a few can be 


. Clad in the velvet of high endowment, while the great 


majority must be clothed in the fustian and tow cloth . 
of mediocrity. Only one man has reached the highest 
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_ starry summit of our English poets, and it may take cen- 
_ turies for another to climb and stand beside him. 
| Nownatureiscanny. She does all things with meaning 
and intent. Too much brilliancy freely distributed, she 
_ knows, would spoil the race of men, who, in spite of his 
eruelties and seeming careless neglect, is dear to her. 
The common stuff, beneficent stupidity, has the mission 
of both serving and saving the race. Too much brilliancy 
leads to mental debauch, to unstrung nerves, to a boiling 
head, to disordered imagination and violent passions, 
that not infrequently swell the number of the insane or 
end in suicide. The blessed stupidity of the average 
human being must hold these people down or bear them 
upon its back. 
The genius that is not sufficient to estimate itself 
modestly, but thinks itself enormous, is inclined to take 
| itself seriously, to coruscate and let off mental fireworks 
_ at short intervals, has its only foil and buffer in the relief 
i of stupidity. After a period spent with the too clever, 
| how delightful to creep back into the restfulness of the 
| ordinary class who make no claims, put forward no pre- 
tensions, have not to be worshipped, and do not demand 
' that incense shall be burned before them, but are just 
_ natural, simple, unspirited, human beings who are not 
| trying to live up to a pose, but are willing to be themselves. 
| They may not be highly educated. How many of us are 
in a cestain sense? Ungrammatical people are not the 
most uninteresting. How many of us can point out the 
constellations ona starry night, and name them, and of 
those who have studied Latin in their youth can translate 
correctly offhand a passage from Horace or ‘Tacitus? 
Ignorance is not to be commended, but to most of us 
the things we once have known stand in the place of what 
we ought to know now. Education is entirely a relative 
matter, but saving common sense is the salt of the earth. 
Relatively stupid people like ourselves do the work of 
the world. As Americans we are very aspiring to get 
to the top, or what is commonly considered the top. 
Thousands of our boys and girls think they were made 
for lofty things. At any rate, they will do their best to 
reach the alluring sphere that dazzles their imagination. 
They look upon the loom-room of the factory as superior 
» to the kitchen of a nice home, and the department store 
| as better than the factory. Thus on from grade to grade 
| these restless climbers ascend, unless lost by the way, as 
| .are too many of them. 
_ The mediocre, stupid people have a genius for being 
/ contented. They are not anxious to jump from the 
| frying-pan into the fire in pursuit of brilliant adventure. 
| Their imagination is not fired by the perusal of ‘‘penny 
' dreadfuls” or ‘‘shilling shockers” to plunge into wild 
| adventure. They are not of the class who turn into 
| tramps on the highway, or who fill filthy lodging-houses. 
| No, they are the plain people of whom a large saving 
remnant exists. 
We call them stupid, not because they are really so in 
_ the ordinary sense, but because they make no pretensions, 
) put forth no claims to superiority, are content with the 
place nature has intended them to fill. There must be 
a solid foundation over which the froth and soap bubbles 
| float, the evanescent, glimmering characters who for a 
| moment fill the columns of the newspapers, and become 
_ the sensation of the day. ‘This is the large, silent, 
| thoughtful clan that at last, after all the noise and turmoil, 
makes up public opinion by an effort of good sense and 
right reason. It decides upon the just, true course, 
Speaks with no bluster, pours itself mainly into a current 
of conviction rather than into words, as the electric 
| impulse runs through earth and air. 
This judging and weighing power of the plain people 
Settles all at last, no matter how long unreason may 
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prevail, or the brilliancy of great talkers and magnetic 
personalities. The public edifice shaken by gusts of 
passion, by frenzy or madness, at last settles again upon 
its base. Through the consensus of thought and con- 
viction, of the plain, right-minded people, how many 
brilliant, erratic people have we seen overborne by the 
mere weight of cool, slow heads! How many crazy 
schemes have come to the ground through the quiet 
disapproval of the social backbone! How many names 
in politics, social ethics, and religion have been conquered 
by the quiet verdict of the masses! It is the saving power 
of such stupidity that preserves society, keeps it steady 
to the centre of gravity, holds it firm in the day of danger, 
and furnishes the fine balance and counterpoise that 
sustains it amid all the destructive forces prepared to 
pull it down. 


Current Copics. 


THE dirt has been flying at Panama with a vengeance. 
There has been much bitter criticism in the past because 
of the slow progress of the work on the Canal, and it has 
been said that we were making a worse botch of things 
than ever the French did. Such criticism now seems 
not to have been justified. At any rate, the work is 
going on so much more rapidly than was anticipated 
that Col. Goethals, the engineer in charge, has asked 
for eight millions more than was appropriated at the 
last session of Congress. In other words, at the present 
rate of progress there will be next June a deficiency of 
eight millions. There should be no difficulty, of course, 
in getting the extra appropriation from the new Con- 
gress; but, meanwhile, the question has arisen as to the 
expediency of going ahead, on the assumption that such 
an appropriation will be forthcoming. ‘The legislative 
power, it is true, is apt to look askance at any action on 
the part of the executive power which practically amounts 
to voting money. In this case, however, the action might 
easily be justified. The American people are anxious 
to have the Canal completed in the shortest possible 
time, and they will not grudge the expense so long as the 
work is expeditiously and economically done. 


et 


ALTHOUGH the national conventions are nearly a year 
away, public interest in the prospective candidates is 
keen. Mr. Taft’s speeches, accordingly, are scrutinized 
as the speeches of a candidate. It has been said that at 
Columbus he was merely the pale shadow of the Presi- 
dent, and that, if he were elected in 1908, he would regard 
himself merely as the legatee of the present administra- 
tion. But this is hardly fair. As a member of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s official household, he could not be expected 
to do anything else than approve Mr. Roosevelt’s policies. 
But there was much more than a repetition of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s ideas in what he said. It requires no great skillin 
reading between the lines to see that he has a mind and 
will of his own, and that, although his administration, in 
a general way, might follow the lines of that to which 
he now belongs, he would develop a policy of his own. 
He disappointed many people, to be sure, by his willing- 
ness to postpone a revision of the tariff until after the 
election. But no one can doubt that he is a sincere 
advocate of revision, and that his views on this matter 
are much clearer than those of the President. Mr. 
Roosevelt, as his Provincetown speech showed, still 
prefers to engage the trusts in a frontal attack instead 
of trying to cut off their supplies by revising the tariff. 
That speech has provoked much animosity among the 
“malefactors of great wealth,’’ but there are no signs 
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that it has injured the popularity of the speaker in any 
respect. On the contrary, there is rejoicing because he 
has ‘‘given it to Wall Street.”’ 


as 


AN interesting question is raised by the application of 
Mr. Van Cleave for a writ of injunction to restrain the 
American Federation of Labor from publishing, on its 
‘unfair list” the name of the stove company of which 
he is president. As Mr. Van Cleave is also the head of 
the National Association of Manufacturers, his action is 
attracting a good deal of notice. His bill of particulars 
against the Federation is exhaustive. It may be said, 
without prejudice, that he establishes a conspiracy. 
Whether it is an illegal conspiracy remains to be seen. 
It has usually been held that a boycott is not illegal, so 
long as those engaged in it abstain from violence, and 
‘that any man or number of men has the right to dissuade 
the customer from dealing with a given firm or company. 
Still, there can be no doubt that a wide-extended boy- 
cott may ruin the object of it, and from the point of 
view of equity, if not of law, it seems fair that there 
should be some means of redress. There will probably 
be a long legal wrangle over the matter. 


& 


DyNasTICc considerations were once a potent diplomatic 
weapon, and royal alliances were held to be big with fate 
for the peace of the world. Perhaps the importance of 
these were always somewhat exaggerated. There have 
been many illustrations of late, however, of the value of 


royalty in the field of social diplomacy. The kaiser has | 


been a persistent practitioner of personal mediation. 
But his efforts have been cast in the shade of late by 
the activities of the King of England. King Edward’s 
tact is universally admitted, and he has recently been 
employing it to excellent advantage. Probably no other 
living man has done so much to preserve the peace of 
Europe. A large share of the credit for the entente 
between France and Great Britain belongs to him; and 
now he has even soothed the irritation of his imperial 
nephew by a timely visit. One may assume that the 
affairs of Morocco were discussed, especially as the king 
shortly afterward invited M. Clemenceau to luncheon, 
and the French ambassador at Berlin went to pay a 
visit to Chancellor von Biilow. In great matters, as in 
small, doubtless, talking it over is better than writing. 
_ The visit of Prince Wilhelm of Sweden to this country 

may be regarded as a minor piece of social diplomacy. 
Indeed, since royalty has lost its absolute power, this is 
perhaps its greatest opportunity for usefulness. 


ed 


LitrLE has been done by The Hague Conference thus 
far to justify its assembling. A vague recommendation 
that the question of the reduction of armaments be con- 
sidered is not to be reckoned a very substantial achieve- 
ment. Perhaps the constitution of a Hague ‘Tribunal 
with larger powers will be the most important outcome 
of the session. ‘The existing body, it will be remembered, 
is composed of persons eminent for their knowledge of 
international law, chosen by the parties concerned from 
a list nominated by the signatory powers. In order to 
constitute the court for a particular case, each party 
selects two members from this list, and they select an 
umpire. But the court exercises no jurisdiction, nor is 
its verdict binding. Mr. Choate has now proposed to 
reorganize it in such a manner that application to it 
shall be encouraged. This reorganized court is described 
in the preamble to the document constituting it as ‘‘an 
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international high court of justice, easily accessible and 
free of charge, with judges representing the various 
systems of laws of the world, capable of insuring a con- 
tinuation of arbitration by jurisprudence.”’ Of course, 
with seventeen members every nation cannot be repre- 
sented in such a court. But the provision that “‘each — 
party is entitled to have its own judge to participate in — 
the trial of cases’ may soothe the susceptibilities of the 
smaller nations. At any rate, the scheme is nobly con- — 
ceived, and by no means impracticable. : 


ws 


No unimportant feature of the news of late has been — 
the record of motor car accidents. Hitherto the pedes- 
trian has fancied that he has the greater reason to com- 
plain of careless chauffeurs and of the general disregard 
of owners for his rights. The feature of most of these — 
recent casualties is the recklessness with which the occu-— 
pants of the cars have thrown away their lives. There 
is an account, for example, of a fatal accident resulting 
from the attempt of a driver to reach a grade crossing 
ahead of an approaching locomotive. Various ‘‘bad 
curves” have furnished their quota of victims, although — 
their badness was perfectly well known. Just as in the 
early days of the bicycle the ‘‘scorcher” was a terror — 
to others and a peril to himself, so ‘‘speed mania” 
has converted the more powerful machine into a deadly — 
engine of war. be 


Brevities. 


In England the source of the supply of eggs has become 
a question of national importance. 


Our sidereal universe is now demonstrated to consist 
of two great streams of suns and planets drifting in differ-_ 
ent directions. 


Lawrence Washington, rector of Purleigh A.D. 1633- 
1643, was the great-great-grandfather of George Wash- 
ington. That fact is now established beyond question. — 


The recent trial in Idaho seems to our English friend 
a fair illustration of the state of things throughout our 
republic, whereas it bears about the same relation to the | 
people at large as a boil does to a sound body. 


If Mrs. Eddy is incapable of doing business, and yet 
has laid up a million dollars with more coming in, an im- 
partial spectator may be excused for asking what she 
would have made if she had been a competent woman 
of business. ' 


If one would realize what a dubious thing ancient his- — 
tory and biography is, let him sit down and write out all 
he really knows about the birth, training, and early life 
of his most intimate friend who has never been a special 
object of study. . 


The conference at The Hague will no doubt make some 
progress and do something to cultivate an anti-war senti- 
ment, but there is little prospect of any decisive action in 
the direction of disarmament or even the limitation of 
armaments on land or on sea. ; 


Probably the choice of the president of the American || 
Unitarian Association to be chaplain of the day at 
Provincetown had nothing to do with modern changes in | 
the faith of the churches. And yet Unitarianism is the 
direct and logical outcome of the Pilgrim spirit and ||) 
tradition. ~ 
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For the Christian Register. 
Sandalwood. 


BY ARTHUR UPSON. 


Who has not had an uncle 
That once upon a day 

Was skipper of a schooner 
That sailed to far Cathay? 


Small mandarins of ivory 
And many a carven whim 
To lade our parlor what-nots 
He smuggled home with him. 


But in our fond affections 
That relative made good 
Chiefly by contributions 
Of things in Sandalwood. 


Though lacquer bowls be shattered, 
Fans, boxes, gone to smash, 

And what-nots loom incrusted 
With unromantic trash, 


Fair to our grown-up fancy 
The childish wonders start 

When sandalwood aroma 
Comes knocking at the heart! 


The Gray City. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


One atrives at the station and enters a cab to drive 


mind to a sense of mystery and awe by its very bigness. 
Paris is spectacular, clean, bright, and cheerful. It 
presents itself in pictures like scenes in a theatre. Take 
away three or four of its supremely beautiful parts, 
such as the Champs Elysées, the Tuileries Gardens, the 
Louvre, the Arc de Triomphe, the stately setting of 
fountains and obelisks, the magnificent bridges, and the 
classic buildings on the left bank of the Seine, and what 
would be left? 

But London is a congeries of quarters, a network of 
cells, each distinct in interest and so storied that, in spite 
of all the changes that have taken place, it still seems 
‘rae city’? that like a coral reef preserves the old in 
building upon it the new. Still for the stranger who 
seeks, it is the city of Shakespeare, of Johnson and Gold- 
smith, as distinctively as of Dickens and Thackeray. 

It has no magnificent centre like Paris, grandiose and 
imposing, but it has beautiful and decorative parks 


nestling in the busy heart of the old city, innocent and 


cheerful places with healthy grass and trees that, in 
spite of the palaces that fringe them, give a wonderful 


‘sense of rurality. But the fashionable western quarters 


are not the most distinctive. Some of the old parts have 
lost character and sunk into slums, others have pre- 
served their dignity, their respectability, nowhere so 
intensified as in an uncontaminated, antique neighbor- 
hood. These places preserve an atmosphere, and tell 
a story with singular fidelity. 

There is so little charm of architecture, one wonders 
how the effect of beauty is attained. It must be the 
general grayness of the atmosphere which the London 
sunshine cannot dispel, and which tones even ugly walls 
and makes a pleasing contrast for every touch of color. 
The weathering from much fog, rain, and smoke ought, 
it would seem, to be unpleasing to the eye, but instead 


it lends homogeneity, it binds the parts together in a 
unity of impression not to be found in other places. 
It is a toning, a mellowness that soothes and rests the 
senses. It is almost the unvaried color; for, in spite of 
some huge and garish brick structures which, if not 


. sky-scrapers, aspire to the distinction of flats and depart- 


ment stores, the places of ancient repose are easily found. 

Bloomsbury and Holborn receive a kind of distinction 
from the vicinity of the British Museum. ‘The literary 
flavor of that great book mill seems to spread and diffuse 
itself down ‘‘the long unlovely streets,’’ over the numerous 
little parks and gardens that are the saving grace of a 
whole large quarter of London. Away from these the 
streets run out into a gray dulness so tangible, it can 
be weighed and measured. ‘There is one that comes to 
mind where the houses are all alike,—the same dull hue, 
the same fashion of portico, the same number of steps 
to the front door. No human being ever looks from 
a front window, not acat mouses round the areas, and only 
a few dirty little sparrows tumble over each other after 
crumbs. Many of the houses are occupied by doctors, 
and their large, important brass signs remind you of 
coffin plates. How you would dread to call on one of 
these professional gentlemen, and be forced to drop a 
guinea in the plates on taking leave! The guinea is an: 
anachronism that stirs even the most torpid foreigner to 
revolt. It is a mode of getting round one without 
actually cheating, that seems worse than out-and-out 
villany. 

In one of these deadly dull streets it is good to see an 
occasional housemaid sweeping the steps and knocking 
her broom against the porch. She is a precious evidence 


_ through the streets with a tingling sense of excitement, of life, and it must be confessed that she is often among 
i as if something very wonderful, very romantic, were the most attractive young women one sees in England,— 
| about to happen. It is the totality of impression that lovely of complexion, with beautiful teeth and a trim 
| the smoky, foggy city makes upon you, stimulating the 


and pretty form. Occasionally one hears of some 
noble lord marrying his cook or waitress; and, when 
you have looked over English society even cursorily, 
you are not surprised, for the plainest girls often seem 
to appertain to the most exclusive set. Thus nature 
evens things and strikes a balance. 

It was just such a dull and unattractive place, No. 50 
Wimpole Street, that Mrs. Browning inhabited, and where 
she poured out her impassioned soul in the love-letters 
and ‘‘Sonnets from the Portuguese.’”’ In her shadowy 
room, lying upon her couch, she created a visionary world, 
and the ideal glow of her soul life sheds a pale glamour 
over a spot essentially so barren. 

There are many cities superimposed. The gray city 
is the most constant, but there is also a yellow and a 
black, not to speak of the rare blue days with white 
clouds in the sky that make up by their beauty for 
their infrequency. In the Bloomsbury district, where 
Montague Street runs to the British Museum, there 
are many little parks and gardens that island the gray 
waste of the town. Without these verdurous spots this 
part of London would be barren indeed, a mere petri- 
fied waste of apparent respectability intensified by 
lodging houses with tickets in the windows. But the 
little parks are mazes of foliage; the trees are old and 
thickly grown; there are flower beds, and occasionally 
a bird may be heard singing in them. But they have 
one great fault: they are all enclosed by palings and 
gates, which open only to the privileged. The people 
have no part or lot in these little breathing spots. 

One lingers long on the shady side of Russell Square, 
for it is -haunted by familiar presences. The historic 
Russells lived here, including the luckless Lord William 
and heroic Lady Rachel; but these real personages do 
not haunt the place like the vivid creation of Thack- 
eray’sfancy. Whocan walk about Russell Square without 
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living some chapters of ‘‘Vanity Fair’? In one of those 
big, pompous-looking houses, now fallen a little from 
its pristine glory, lived old Osborne, the typical John 
Bull, compounded of money bags, good beef, and port 
wine. Not far away the unfortunate Sedleys were 
sheltered. You can almost fancy that Amelia is gazing 
this moment out of the window, to spy, if possible, her 
lover. They are all inhabiting there still. Black 
Sambo undoubtedly strolls about the square all night, 
and that ridiculous Joe Sedley must be a haunting pres- 
ence. 

Russell Square has now a vast modern red brick hotel 
on the North-eastern Side which seems out of keeping 
with the cloistered air, the age-long sleep of this part of 
London that, until recently, has not known the presence 
of the innovator, the builder, or the promoter. You 
turn the corner where this hostelry stands, into Guilford 
Street, and by a short and pleasant walk are brought to 
one of the most interesting places in London, the Found- 
ling Asylum, endowed by good old Capt. Coram, whose 
benevolent image stands by the wall with such a gentle, 
kindly look, as if to welcome all the unfortunate chil- 
dren of the great town to her protection. Blunt and 
big, with the kindest face, one half stops as if it were 
‘his real. presence, and says inwardly, ‘‘God bless you, 
Capt. Coram.”’ The large playgrounds surrounding the 
hospital are so pretty, so full of the gentle peace and 
protection of nature, that one enters the quaint chapel 
attuned to a responsive Sunday mood. You are shut 
into a little high pew as into a box, and above you rises 
the great gallery with its hundreds of children, the 
boys on one side, the girls on the other, below the beauti- 
ful organ. The clear, high windows let in a flood of light, 
and the girls’ white coifs and kerchiefs shine with. the 
purity of a bed of lilies in full bloom. There are compe- 
tent leaders of the music, but the hundreds of children’s 
voices poured out in the anthems and hymns were quite 
indescribable. Involuntarily they brought the tears. 
It is nearer the singing of sinless souls in heaven than 
anything one hears elsewhere. Rows of young faces 
slant up and up the high gallery. They are absorbed 
in the mystical emotions of the music. Their voices 
thrill and soar like a chorus of birds in a blooming or- 
chard, and are poignantly sweet. 

The service was fatiguingly long, and the sermon had 
no application to the age or understanding of the children, 
but those parts interspaced by the chorus can never be 
forgotten. The hospital has now between four and 
five hundred inmates. The infants are cared for in the 
country, and are not brought here until eight years of 
age. ‘There are very extensive playgrounds in the heart 
of old London shaded by old trees and_ beautifully 
kept. 

The hospital was open for inspection after service, 
and the fine old rooms richly furnished and hung with 
valuable paintings by famous artists, among others 
one of Hogarth’s, in no way resembles a charity founda- 
tion. The keyboard of Handel’s instrument, given to the 
hospital, is still there. But we were hurried through to 
the boys’ refectory where it was permissible to see the 
lads file in and take their places at table. The boy 
monitor who led them kept the strictest order: with 
folded hands, before sitting down, they recited a blessing. 
One could notchelp being struck by the bright, intelligent 
boy faces, some strikingly handsome, and all or nearly 
all of the English type, with no intermixture of foreign 
blood. It seemed as though lads with such faces must 
give a good account of themselves in the future. The 
girls are trained for domestic service, but the boys 
mainly enter the army or navy. 

In this part of London all toads lead to the British 
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Museum, that great heart of the bookish world of the 
metropolis. You may know it superficially for years, — 
and yet the vast extent of it will hardly have dawned — 
upon you. A day spent in the great reading-room where — 
only students and literary workers are admitted is a_ 
telling experience, for here you seem to have reached 
the mother library of the world, the core of bookdom, — 
where the printed word is fossilized and stacked in 
mountains, and the erudition of the men who have 
grasped its extent and fulness amounts to genius. 
But the human element in the vast circular reading- 
room at once enlists interest as indicative of a peculiar 
type, not to be found elsewhere. The copyists, the people 
who make books about books, the collectors and tran- 
scribers for other people’s work, how gray and dim — 
they look! There are bowed men and women who ~ 
seem to have lost the joy of life in bending over great 
tomes or wearying their eyes over crabbed manuscripts. — 
But few are fresh and young, and one fears that they too 
will waste their bloom here, like lamps burned low with | 
little remaining oil. Here is the great factory of second- 
hand knowledge, the workshop of a whole army of 
pen drivers, some visible, many hidden and unseen. 
Somehow it is a depressing place. The air has a faint 
flavor of old books that have been mouldering long 
years. The diffused sense of erudition and learning is 
not fragrant. It speaks of quiet beams and dead hands 
that once made living work, now passed to the limbo 
of the forgotten. You get out into the air where the 
wind is blowing the trees about and the sun shining on 
children at play, and you take a deep inspiring breath 


of fresh air to get the dust out of your throat. 


Summit, N.J. 


Liberal Religion as a World Movement. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


VIII. FRANCE TO THE BEGINNING OF THE NINETEENTH 


CENTURY. 
Part I. 


The story of Liberal Religion in France begins very 
far back. It covers fully seven centuries of tragedies, 
heroisms, and achievements. The present paper brings 
it down to the end of the French Revolution. A second 
paper will follow, completing the story, and considering 
present religious conditions in France. 

The tyrannies against which liberal religion has had to 
contend in France have been four, namely :-— 

1. The secular government. During a large part of 
French history, this has been a monarchy, and generally an 
absolute monarchy. But monarchy by its very nature 
means tyranny, because it means the subordination of 
the many to a single mind. 
tyranny; but in the end it means religious tyranny as 
well, because in their essence all tyrannies are one, as in 
their essence all freedoms are one. For political subser- — 
vience, to be complete and enduring, there must be also 
religious subservience. Liberty in any form is dangerous — 
to tyrants, because it tends to spread. If men think ff 
for themselves in the Church, they are likely to do |f 
the same in the State. Hence it is not strange 
that the kings of France (like most other absolute 
monarchs) have been afraid of religious freedom, and — 


for the most part have tried to suppress it even by jf 


bloody and terrible agencies. “@ 
z. Ihe Roman Catholic Church.. This has been the | 
worst tyranny of the four, partly because it has been At 


First, it means political 
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the most zealous and incessant in its efforts to crush out 
religious freedom, and partly because in most past ages 
it has allied itself with the secular rulers, supporting 
them in their oppressions,. relieving them of much re- 


» sponsibility, and often inspiring them to persecutions 


| far more severe and relentless than otherwise they 
/ would have practised. 

| 3. Calvinism. This has not been a very serious 
| tyranny in France, because only to a limited extent 
| has it held power in its hands. And yet the spirit 
which led Calvin to burn Servetus has been in it during 


} most of its history, and again and again it has manifested 


itself in intolerances and persecutions. ‘True, there 


| have been great Calvinist leaders who have believe 


) in toleration, and who have nobly taught and practised 
- it, as there have been great Roman Catholics who have 
» done the same. But the reason of their toleration was 
not to be found in the principles of their faith. It was 
to be found in their experience of the evil results of 


| intolerance, or in the growing liberality of the age, or 


in the natural kindness of their own hearts. 

4. The fourth tyranny which liberal religion in France 
has had to face has been an intolerant anti-religious, 
iconoclastic spirit, sometimes atheistic, manifesting itself 


in various forms, and often associated with the name of 


“free thought.’ This spirit sprung into prominence 
in the century preceding the French Revolution, the 
century of Voltaire, Diderot, and the Encyclopedists, 
but became most conspicuous during the revolutionary 
period itself, when it undertook to abolish Sunday, 
close the churches, and, in the place of Christian worship, 
_set up the worship of the Goddess of Reason. It has 
- manifested itself to some extent since the Revolution in 
one form or another of religious cynicism or hostility to 
churches and worship. ‘This spirit has often been declared 
to be the necessary result of free thought, the inevitable 
product of religious liberty. Many well-meaning but 
narrow-minded religious writers have pointed to it as 
a sort of ‘‘awful warning” against abandoning Catholi- 
_cism or Protestantism as the case might be, as a sort 
_ of dreadful illustration of what may be expected to come 
_to the world generally if men in any considerable numbers 
leave the faith of the past for a faith more liberal, or 
if the spirit of free inquiry in religion is encouraged. But 
the truth seems to be the farthest possible from these 
representations. [he cause of this spirit is not liberal 
religion, but the opposite. Liberal religion goes farther 
than anything else in the direction of curing it. What 
has produced it has been the unreasonableness, the 
superstition, and the oppression which have worn the 
name of religion. From the intolerance, the bigotry, 
the corruption, and the awful persecutions associated 
with the Christian Church, mainly the Roman Catholic 
Church, which for centuries were the disgrace of France, 
and which at last drove the French people to the mad- 
ness of the Revolution,—from all this, men who dared 
to think, recoiled, at last, with horror, and it is no 
wonder if some of them went to the extreme of hating 
all churches and all religion. 

We are now ready to trace briefly the history of the 
‘struggles in France to overcome these tyrannies, to es- 
tablish religious liberty, and to purify Christianity from 
its corruptions. 

Long before what we generally think of to-day as the 
Protestant Reformation, there was in France, especially 
in the southern provinces, much discontent with the 
Roman Catholic Church. A number of heretical sects 
sprung up and separated themselves more or less widely 
from that church in the interest of what they regarded 
as purer forms of religious faith. One of these was the 
Albigenses, who, with some peculiar doctrinal views, laid 
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much stress upon simplicity of manner, dress, life, and 
worship, and condemned severely the vices and worldli- 
ness of the Catholic clergy. Still more important was 
the sect known as the Waldenses, a sincere, earnest, and 
devout body of reforming Christians who took the Bible 
as their only religious guide, and were closely related in 
doctrine and spirit to the sixteenth-century reformers. . © 

As early as the beginning of the thirteenth century both 
the sects named were excommunicated by Rome, and 
wars with a view to their extermination were set on foot. 
The crusade against the Albigenses lasted thirty-five 
years. Their whole country was given up to plunder, 
massacre, and destruction. Where had been rich towns, 
only heaps of blackened ruins were left. Fields and vine- 
yards were desolate. ‘The very wells were choked with 
human bodies. ‘The whole sect was wiped out. The war 
against the Waldenses was scarcely less cruel, but it was 
intermittent, being revived from time to time for more 
than three centuries. Tens of thousands of these Chris- 
tians, men, women, and children, were slaughtered: 
thousands, to save their lives, fled to other lands. Those 
who remained in France prepared the way for the later 
Protestant Reformation there. 

When Luther began his great work in Germany, it at- 
tracted much attention in France, and many minds ac- 
cepted his thought. But when, twenty years later, he 
was reinforced by the powerful influence of Calvin, a 
Frenchman, whose writings in the French tongue went 
everywhere, the Protestant movement took on almost 
as much importance in France as in Germany itself. 
Marguerite of Angouléme, Queen of Navarre, the sister 
of the French King (Francis I.), favored it and gave it 
her protection. The king himself regarded it in the 
beginning not without interest and some friendliness. 
Many nobles and scholars openly sympathized with it. 
The new thought spread. Multitudes accepted it as 
what they had long eagerly waited for. Preachers of 
it appeared in hundreds of towns, villages, and country 
places. Colporteurs carried its literature everywhere. 
Many churches of the new order were formed. 

This was the bright side. But there was another. 
Opposition arose. Mighty Rome began to bestir herself. 
The king began to fear the new movement, lest it might 
give him a divided kingdom. Before he died he had 
become the declared enemy and persecutor of the new 
Protestant party,—the Huguenots as they now came to be 
called. 

The story of the Huguenots in France is one of the most 
tragic and heroic in history. With their lives everywhere 
in danger, they found it necessary to unite for protection. 
To be safe, they must have political power. Hence they 
soon became a political as well as a religious party. 

Under the next two reigns, those of Henry II. and 
Francis II., they grew much in strength. Such distin- 
guished leaders arose among them as the King of Navarre, 
the Prince of Condé, and Admiral Coligny. The famous 
and infamous Catherine de Médicis came into power. 
She hated the Protestants, but for a time granted them 
toleration and many rights and privileges. There were 
plots and conspiracies on both sides. Savage wars were 
carried on, Catherine using all her power and all her. wiles 
to further the Catholic cause. She ended her career by 
the most awful massacre known in history, that of St. 
Bartholomew, in which she thought to destroy the Hugue- 
not cause by murdering its leaders. Many thousands of 
the best lives of France perished by the hands of assassins. 

Twenty years of awful war followed, and then, two 
years before the end of the sixteenth century, Henry 
IV., whose sympathies were with the Huguenots, issued 
his famous Edict of Nantes. This is a conspicuous land- 
mark in the history of religious liberty, not only in France, 
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but in Europe. It was a formal recognition of the prin- 
ciple of religious toleration long anterior to any similar 
recognition in either England or Germany. In most 
respects it placed Protestants on an equality with Catho- 
lics. As a result, there was peace. 

Twenty-five years later Richelieu attacked the Protes- 
tants and took away their strongholds, their fortified 
cities, thus depriving them of any further power to pro- 
tect themselves. However, notwithstanding this great 
injury done to their cause, many civil and religious privi- 
leges were continued to them until the reign of Louis XIV. 

Then a great change came. ‘That bigoted, vainglorious, 
and heartless monarch had not been long upon his throne 
before he began to pursue them with the most intense 
hatred and persecution. In 1685 he revoked the Edict of 
Nantes, thus taking away their last defence. Then he 
ordered all their churches to be destroyed, and all their 
ministers to leave the country within fifteen days, on 
penalty of being put to death or sent to the galleys, a 
punishment worse than death. The members of the con- 
gregations were forbidden to go, but were to be forced to 
renounce their faith and join the Catholic Church. To 
effect this end the plan was devised of quartering the 
dragoons, the most brutal class of French soldiers, 
upon the Protestants, with full permission to harass and 
insult the families, who were compelled to support them. 
The outrages perpetrated were indescribable. To escape 
these fiendish, relentless, and persistent cruelties many 
professed the Catholic faith. Still greater numbers fled 
from the country, in spite of the vigilance of the govern- 
ment to prevent it. In the course of a few years France 
lost some hundreds of thousands, probably half a million 
or more,of her most intelligent, thrifty,and loyal sub- 
jects, agriculturists, traders, silk-weavers, watchmakers, 
skilled artisans and manufacturers in many lines, the 
very bone and sinew, intellect and conscience of the land. 
Well might the Queen of Sweden say of Louis XIV.’s 
suicidal act, ‘‘He has cut off his left arm with his right.” 

Many of these Huguenots.settled in the Netherlands, 
Germany, Sweden, Switzerland and other parts of Europe. 
Others came to the New World, and found homes in the 
New England States, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North and South Carolina, and 
Georgia. Everywhere they became valuable citizens. 
Everywhere they carried with them their love of liberty. 
The loss to France was irreparable. The gain to other 
lands was inestimable. Writing as I am of liberal religion, 
I may speak of a single gift of France to England through 
this Huguenot dispersion. James Martineau, the greatest 
liberal religious teacher produced by England during the 
last century, was descended from a Huguenot refugee who 
fled to Great Britain after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. 

France’s gifts to America in the same connection were 
not less valuable. JI may mention a few: Hosea Ballou, 
the greatest of our Universalist theologians; Whittier, 
our great poet of liberal religion; in literature, Longfellow 
and Thoreau; in science, Profs. Maury, Dana, and Le 
Conte; among founders of educational institutions, 
Stephen Girard and Matthew Vassar; Dr. Gallaudet, our 
great pioneer in the education of the deaf and dumb; 
Peter Faneuil, who gave to Boston Faneuil Hall, her old 
“Cradle of Liberty’; Gen. Marion of the Revolution; 
three of the presidents of the Continental Congress; 
naval commanders, Decatur, Dupont, Dewey, and Schley; 
in political life, Alexander Hamilton, Senators Bayard 
of Delaware and Le Follette of Wisconsin, and Presidents 
Tyler, Garfield, and Roosevelt. All these and many other 
of America’s most honored sons are descendants of those 
Huguenots whom France by her cruel and short-sighted 
persecutions drove to our shores. 
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But, terrible as was the blow which Louis XIV. had — | 
struck the Protestant cause in France by his persecutions, 


all was not lost. There were many Huguenots who did 
not leave the country. These cherished their faith in 
secret until the storm was past, and loved it the more for 
the price it had cost. There was no subsequent general 
persecution of Protestants, though there was much per- 
secution of individuals. 
the spirit of toleration made considerable advance, 
partly as the result of the writings of Montesquieu, Vol- 
taire, and Rousseau. The Protestant cause recovered to 
a degree from its disasters. _ 

In 1761 an important event occurred. It was the sup- 
pression of the Jesuits in France by Louis XV. It is 
impossible to avoid the reflection that, if this suppression 
could have taken place a century earlier, it might have 


saved France that terrible loss of her Huguenot popula- — 


tion from which she has never recovered. 

The action of France against the Jesuits was followed 
by similar action on the part of Spain; and twelve years 
later the pope, urged by nearly all the sovereigns of 
Europe, suppressed the entire order. To be sure, theorder 


was restored later, and reappeared in France; but it — 


has never regained its former influence, or been able again 
to stir up intolerance and persecution to anything like 
the extent that it formerly did. 

In a few years came the French Revolution. The in- 
fluence of that upon religion was very great; but perhaps 


all that need be said concerning it here is that one of — 


its most important permanent results was to establish 
religious liberty on a firmer basis in France, and also 
greatly to advance the cause of religious freedom in the 
world as a whole. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 


Growing Pains. 


BY PERCY F. BICKNELL. 


Who does not remember those pains attending youthful 
growth which are commonly known as ‘‘growing pains”? 
The faster the growth, the greater the pains, until the 
young organism that was at first all head and stomach 
has developed into proper proportions of neck and chest 
and limbs, to be clothed upon and rounded out later 
with a pleasing sufficiency of muscular and adipose tissue. 
Perhaps it may be possible, without being too trite or 
trivial, without, in short, writing one’s self down a 
“bromide” (our thanks to Mr. Gelett Burgess for the 


term), to take advantage of the known correspondence — 


between things physical and things spiritual, and to in- 
dulge in a few profitable reflections on the growing pains 
of the soul. 


At the outset it is to be admitted that no more pious 


and dreary platitudes have ever been spoken or written — 


on any subject than on the mystery of pain as a sub- 
section of the problem of evil. 
tive to the essayist or more easily disposed of, as he sits 
in slippered ease at his desk, especially if he has had but 
scant experience of suffering. ‘‘He jests at scars that 
never felt a wound.” And even with a painful past to 
look back upon and, what is far worse, a future of anguish 


to look forward to, one can still, in the painless present, _ 


philosophize plausibly on the mystery of pain. —‘*Phi- 


losophy,” says La Rechefoucauld, ‘‘triumphs easily over 5 


past ills and future ills, but is itself overcome by present 
ills.” All this is granted, and yet there must be a right 
way and a wrong way of looking at pain. 
us to find the right way? 


It is an old saying that every man owes his life to-day H . 


During the eighteenth century — 


No theme is more attrac- 


Who can help — 
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) the pains of hunger that assailed him as an infant. It 
these less acute pains, beneficent cravings necessary to 
owth, that the essayist may venture to consider with 
least appearance of presumption, only touching briefly 
and in the way of tentative suggestion on the greater 
» agonies. 
_ The fretful impatience that thinks it a. sore grievance 
| to have been thrust without one’s consent into a world 
of tcil and trouble, sin and sorrow, comes gradually to 
look illogical and absurd in the light of later experience, 
i especially if that experience has been a hard and a 
) strenuousone. It may take much thumping and bruising 
to cure one of dreaming about the delights of non-exist- 
‘ence, to make one forget those favorite lines of the sad 
4 poet — : 
; 3 “Who breathes must suffer, 
And who thinks must mourn; 


2 And they alone are blest 
Z J Who ne’er were born.” 


_ Nearly every one has had his moods of muddiness in 
) which, with the German philosopher, he has lamented 
‘that this boon of non-existence has been so sparingly 
»\ bestowed. But the prick of pain arouses to saner 
| thoughts, and, with a due experience of real suffering, the 
unreal woes recede into the background and are gradually 
4 lost to sight. More than that, one even feels, oftener 
7 than not, a disposition to give thanks that the choice 
5 between being and not being (if so impossible a choice 
‘can be imagined) was not allowed in the beginning. Had 
this choice been permitted, who knows but that our 
» hypothetical, not-yet-existent human being would have 
+ ignominiously chosen to act very much as Dryden did 
in his last illness? Grievously afflicted with the gout, 
1 the poet was told that his only chance of recovery lay in 
1 the amputation of a mortifying toe. He refused to en- 
1 dure the pain of a surgicel operation, and died. Pain— 
4 at least the pain of effort, of endurance, and even of ex- 
» treme uneasiness in an uncongenial environment—is felt 
' to be the necessary accompaniment of growth and prog- 
» ress, and, as soon as we clearly recognize an inexorable 
necessity, we acquire marvellously enough a glorious 
» sense of freedom. 

_ That pain, even of the acutest kind, is not always to 
i be shunned, and hence may at times even be a good, 
ot 

; 


/ because, in harmony with the general scheme of things, 
) has been felt by many a man. An acquaintance of the 
| writer’s was stricken with appendicitis, and so serious 
| was the case that even the weight of a sheet on the affected 
part caused agony. A surgical operation was decided 
upon by the doctors in council, and of course it was 
assuined that the patient must take an anesthetic. But 
) this the patient stoutly refused to do: his sense of revolt 
/ at such an act of weakness, at so shameful a surrender 
| (as it seemed to him), was not to be overcome; and so in 
| the end the operation was not performed, and the patient 
» struggled back again to life by sheer force of will we may 
say. Mr. William Barry related a like instance a few 
) years ago in a London journal. ‘This time the patient 
i 


| was a woman. Lying ill in a hospital, she was called 
| upon to submit to the surgeon’s knife, which she did with- 
| out taking an anesthetic, maintaining that it was wrong 
| to shirk suffering. It is a true instinct that prompts the 
/ young savage to seek some painful or dangerous experi- 
ence as an initiation into manhood. ‘That all anesthetics 
_were formerly denounced by many pious persons as de- 
Vices of Satan is well known. 

The dull pain—sometimes it is only a vague unrest— 
that urges to a better and larger way of life, is a matter 
¢f universal experience. Divine discontent is one naine 
for it, and its use is recognized. It is a pain that by long 
continuance may make the heart faint, Striving to 
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overcome infirmities, the weary combatant is repeatedly 
baffled by his old self, which rises to taunt, and ridicule 
him for thinking to outwit so wary a foe. ‘‘They reckon 
ill who leave me out,” cries the irrepressible old sinner. 
And yet in all the dreariness and seeming hopelessness of 
the struggle there is balm to aching limbs in the assurance 
that things are always at their worst just before a change 
for the better, that it is darkest just before dawn. A 
saying of Mr. Edison’s has enccuragement in it: whenever 
he becomes convinced by every argument of reason and 
analogy that a thing he is trying to accomplish is scien- 
tifically impossible, then he knows he is on the verge of 
success. The pains of striving develop undreamt-of 
forces in the striver. Of the greater pains of crushing 
sorrow Plato has said something of the same sort, only 
much better. All shams and unrealities, he adds, melt 
in the fire of that awful furnace: The soul, a bound and 
sleeping prisoner, hears the knock cf sorrow at her cell 
door, and wakens. ‘‘Nothing great or gcod comes 
without birth-pangs,”’ says Mrs. Stowe in one of her books, 
‘“‘and, in just the proportion that natures grow more noble, 
their capacities of suffering increase.” 

That lesser annoyance which is caused by the presence 
on every side of things unbeautiful, needlessly unbeautiful, 
is a pain indicating the awakening or growth of esthetic 
sensibility in the sufferer. A sudden perception of ugli- 
ness in the wall paper is a hopeful symptom. In the field 
of art, as also in the field of morals, the path to perfection 
lies thrcugh a series of disgusts. The heavens that once 
drew us with sweetness untold (to paraphrase Emerson) 
are no sconer reached than they are deserted for new 
ones. Scmewhat the same feeling, the sense that present 
tedium may be made to serve as a preliminary to future 
interest and satisfaction, is voiced by Carlyle. Pericds 
cf dull ache and weariness and utter emptiness he felt 
to be necessary: the mind must sometimes lie fallow for 
a season, to rest and recover its fertility. Writing to his 
brcther John in 1848, just after finishing his ‘‘Cromwell,”’ 
and before beginning his ‘‘Friedrich,” he says: ‘‘Isit still 
upcn the brink here, and feel loath and uncertain about. 
plunging in. Things, one may hope, will ripen with me. 
Alas! I feel that I shall have to be miserable again before 
they do!’’ It is words like these, out of Carlyle’s very 
human and, for all his moaning and groaning, very 
touching experience, that really help the one who is 
sitting in dulness and dejection, to bear, since they must 
needs be borne, the pains that are inseparably connected 
with growth. 

MALDEN, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


SS ‘ 


The mother’s arms encircle but one; but Ged clasps 
every yearning soul to his bosom, and gives to it the 
peace which passeth understanding, beyond the reach 
of care or storm.—H. W. Beecher. 


& 


Faith in God gives faith in the divine laws as the regular 
method by which truth and goodness are to prevail. As 
the world acquires more faith in the supremacy and 
universality of law, it also comes to believe. more in 
progress.— James Freeman Clarke. 


Pad 


Who does not know that the misery of his life is in the 
disorder and anarchy of his soul, not in his outward lot? 
Who does not know that redemption from human misery 
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must begin in a regeneration of the soul, in the awakening 
of its true life, and in the consecration of it to God?— 
Ephraim Peabody. 


Blessed indeed are those ears that listen, not after the 
voice that is sounding without, but for the truth teaching 
inwardly. Blessed are they that enter into things inter- 
nal, and endeavor to prepare themselves more and more, 
by daily faithfulness, for the receiving of heavenly secrets. 
Thomas a@ Kempis. 


— 


Foregrounds and Backgrounds. 


BY RICHARD C. CABOT, M.D. 


[Dr. Cabot is instructor in medicine in the Harvard 
Medical School and physician to out-patients at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. Although the article 
from which the following extracts are taken was ad- 
dressed first to medical students and nurses, it is valu- 
able for the general reader not only as affording insight 
into ideals that in a greater or less degree govern the 
medical profession, but for its direct human _helpful- 
ness and general applicability. ] 


There are two kinds of blindness from which I have 
suffered in my medical work. As I am now beginning to 
be convalescent, I note, with the sensibility of the recent 
sufferer, similar misfortunes in those around me. Blind- 
ness to what is before you just this minute and never 
before, or blindness to foregrounds, is a very common 
disease, due to the habit of looking off into the distance 
over the head (as it were) of the fact before you. 

But there is another type of blindness in which the suf- 
ferer can see nothing except the facts directly in front of 
his nose: this I call blindness to backgrounds. I will 
mention a group of examples of each type. 


is 


In my medical work at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital I see about thirty patients a day, or 3,000 in my 
four months’ service. As I sit in my chair behind the 
desk, Abraham Cohen of Salem Street approaches, and 
sits down to tell me the tale of his sufferings: the chances 
are ten to one that I shall look out of my eyes and see, not 
Abraham Cohen, but a Jew, not the sharp, clear, outlines 
of this unique sufferer, but the vague, misty, composite 
photograph of all the thousands of Jews who in the past 
ten years have shuffled up to me with bent back and de- 
precating eyes, and taken their seats upon this same stool 
to tell their story. I see a Jew, a nervous, complaining, 
whimpering Jew, with his beard upon his chest and the 
inevitable dirty black frock-coat flapping about his knees. 
I do not see tus man at all. I merge him in the hazy 
background of the average Jew. 

I look behind, beyond, through this actual flesh-and- 
blood man, to my own habitual mental image of what I 
expect to see. Perhaps, if I am a little less blind than 
usual to-day, I may hear what he says instead of what I 
expect him to say. I may notice something in the way 

_his hand lies on his knee, something that is queer, unex- 
pected. That hand,—that hand, why, it’s a muscular 
hand, it’s a prehensile hand; and whoever saw a Salem 
Street Jew with a muscular hand before? ‘That shocks 
me awake at last. This is not merely ‘“‘a Jew”: this is 
a new kind of a Jew. Why, his eyes are farther apart 
than I ever saw before in a Hebrew, and they don’t avoid 
mine, but look straight at me with a long, deep look 
that somehow reminds me of the child in Raphael’s Sis- 
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_ swiftly closed again. 


a 


tine Madonna. ‘hey are blue eyes, thunder-cloud blue, 
and very steady. All this time he has been talking to me, 
not about himself, but about his fiancée whom I had 
examined and found consumptive yesterday. “‘Is she 
curable?” he asks, and ‘‘would Colorado give her the 
best chance? 
weather? Well, I think I can arrange it before that. I 
have a little business just established in Providence, but I 
think within a month I can sell it out, and take her to 
Denver or wherever is best.” ‘ 
“And what will you do out there?” I asked him, 
“Have you any friends to help you start in business?” 
‘“‘Oh, I guess I’m strong enough to support two,” he 
said. ‘‘I can work in the mines if there is nothing else,” 
He saw nothing out of the way in giving up the retail 
dry-goods business which he had just got well under way 
in Providence, and going to work underground in the 


darkness of a mine, if there was any chance of saving his — 


fiancée, the dried-up, mincing little milliner whom I had 
seen, or thought I’d seen, the day before. There was no 
certainty that he could save her. I told him that, but, as 
soon as he understood that there was a chance, he was off 
to make his arrangements. He has gone now out into 
that unknown country, made, I hope, a little less forlorn 
and friendless to him by some letters I was able to give 
him to friends in Denver and Colorado Springs. 

You could never forget that man if you had seen him,— 
his eyes, his quiet, slow voice, his muscular hands. I 
saw him. Yet he was no more real than the thousands 
of others whom I have seen and forgotten,—forgotten 
because I never saw them, but only their ghostly outline, 


, their generic type, the racial background out of which 


they emerged. 

The pity of it is that we see only what we have seen 
before. But the man himself is just precisely that which 
I have never seen before. 
him, as he sees himself, I am usually blind. I see a case 
of phthisis in a sad-eyed Irishman, but I cannot see, as he 
does, his children at home, the coldness of his employer 
when he asks if his job can be kept for him, the dreariness 
of this great hospital with its suggestion of nameless 
horrors behind doors which open for a moment and are. 
The self that is pushing painfully 
through these experiences I fail to see, though it is all 
written in the stoop of his shoulders, the fear in his eyes, 
and the swift snatches of hesitating speech as he ques- 
tions me about his lungs. 

My students cannot even hear the new sound which 


I hear over one spot in his lungs,—a sound I never heard 


before. ‘The students hear only the old common sounds 
which every case of advanced phthisis shows. ‘These 
familiar old sounds they promptly hear and record, but 
to this new and startling sound, which may be the prelude 
to a better understanding of phthisis, they are deaf, 
though it is loud and clear, even to them, after it is pointed 
out tothem. It is very humiliating, this blindness to the 
new fact, but it is a disease that we all have in greater 
or less degree. 


tH: 


Let me tell you another of our humiliations. ‘This 
case of typhoid—a walking typhoid who has just turned 
up late, near lunch time, at the Out-patient Department 
—is obviously too sick to go home. We must keep him 
in the hospital. ‘Well, make out his recommendation 
slip, and count his white corpuscles; ring for John and 
the wheel-chair, and get his clothes on; and don’t forget 
to record the dimensions of his spleen before you put his 
record slip away.” 

While these orders were being given, and while half a 


dozen assistants were executing them, a visitor to the A 
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ot aa aay 


ate 


How soon must she go,—before cold © 


So he is for me invisible: to — 


and brought it himself. 
» down that glass and look up with the gleam of momentary 


The 


of them heard it. The sounds of his voice struck the 


| tympanum of each man’s ear, but to three of them it was 


an unustial request, and so was simply unheard: by two 
others it was heard, but disregarded, not because they 
were cruel-hearted,—not at all,—but because they were 
none of them assigned to that duty. It was no one’s busi- 
ness in particular, and they all had other jobs,—though, 
to be sure, jobs which could wait. One other assistant 
who heard the request said to himself, ‘‘Oh, he’ll be in 
the ward in half an hour, and get plenty of cooler water; 
and what possible difference can it make in his recovery 
anyhow? He’ll want water again in a few hours.” So 
no one stirred to get him the water until the visitor could 
bear it no longer, and so hunted up the tumbler and faucet, 
Goodness! To see the sick man 


relief was something that visitor will never forget, and 
wouldn’t have missed for a year’s life. 

It was the foreground,—immediate, pressing, wholly 
transtent relief, direct personal service of the simplest 
kind,—all hidden from the minds of the regular assistants 
because they were looking off into the distance, shaping 
the sufferer’s future course to the ward and toward re- 
covery, each pointing like a dog at his task, each put in 
blinders, like a horse, by his concentration on the future 
and the distant. All concentration means deafness and 
blindness outside the circle which is lit up by the lamp 
of attention. The concentrated beam of the search-light 


on a battleship is typical of the mind of a busy, well- 
- trained man. 


Any well-trained physician, as he looks 
with one eye through a microscope, keeps the other open, 
not closed as the beginner does, but wide open, and per- 
fectly blind, absolutely unaware of the images that fall 
upon it. 

So foregrounds are always invisible to the man whose 
mind is elsewhere intent upon its duties and its plans. 

Sometimes an immediate crying need, like that of the 
thirsty fever patient, is disregarded, because, as we say, 
it is so transient,—so momentary is the relief we give. 
“He'll be thirsty again in half an hour, and water won’t 
cure him, any way.” Yes. It is now and here. It does 
not stretch into the distant future. In other words, it 
is just what I have called it, a foreground; and we are 
dreadfully prone to forget that all eternity is made up of 
-half-hours as transient as this, as simple, unimpressive, 
and insignificant as this. Nothing divine, nothing heroic 
about this mean, commonplace present. If the occasion 
were imposing and resounding, we should rise to it nobly; 
but we notice nothing very important just here in this 
dingy laboratory or on that dreary corridor. We are 
almost indignant if any one tries to open our eyes. How 
can this piece of cheap, transient drudgery be linked to 
anything noble or significant ? 

“Lord, when saw we thee an hungered, or athirst, or a 


_ stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, and did not 


minister unto thee?” 

Whatever we think, whatever our creeds say, our acts 
prove that we count it mere poetic exaggeration or literary 
figure when Christ said, ‘‘Inasmuch as ye did not unto one 
of these least, ye did not unto me.” Christ said that 
every person, every moment, is a representative of the 
best in life,—a fair specimen opportunity. ‘‘One of the 
great illusions is that the present hour is not the critical, 
decisive hour. God give me insight into to-day! The 
meal in the firkin, the milk in the pan, the ballad in the 
street, the glance of the eye, the form and gait of the body, 
show me the sublime presence lurking, as it always does 
lurk, in these suburbs and extremities of nature.” 
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- hospital, not yet blinded and deafened by routine, heard 
_ the sick man ask three times for a drink of water. 
' visitor heard it: the others stood just as near, but none 
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‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto the least of these my 
brethren, ye did it unto me.” 

“What are you doing?” 

‘‘Oh, nothing. I have been doing that, I shall be doin’ 
so and so, but just now I am only’”’—‘‘Inasmuch as ye did 
it not unto the Jeast of these my brethren, ye did it. not 
unto me.’’ 


III. 


From another point of view the duty of seeing the fore- 
ground becomes what Stevenson calls the duty of happuness. 
Not merely in some far-off divine event which shall 
gloriously consummate and fulfil the hopes of to-day, but 
all along the road, in the details of meeting, serving, direct- 
ing our patients, in the very process itself, and not only 
in its results, we must find our happiness. Why must 
we? Because the man that doesn’t enjoy his job never 
does it well, and because, if you do enjoy it, you will make 
others happy. If it is only the fully achieved result that 
you enjoy, you will be glum or grim most of the time; for 
results are rare and uncertain things, and the ‘‘best-laid 
plans of mice and men gang aft agley.’”’ One ought to 
enjoy the motion of walking down a corridor, the actual 
questions and answers by which we get at our patients’ 
needs, the simple technique of accurately reading a ther- 
mometer and neatly recording the result ona chart. One 
ought to get pleasure out of the eyes and faces, the gest- 
ures and tones, of our patients and our fellow-workers, 
the rich roll of the Scotchman’s brogue, the musical un- 
dulations of the Englishman’s voice, and the quick, 
sympathetic flash of the Italian’s eye. How stupid, how 
purblind, to front all these guests with the same stereo- 
typed kindness, the same in military precision, or, worst 
of all, the same dull inattention! Letusbeinit! Let us 
catch the vital impulse of happiness that there is in sight, 
sound, and touch, in the infinite novelty and unexpected- 
ness of the foreground. 

This unique, unforeseen opportunity, this direct per- 
sonal service, this momentary joy springing from the sight 
and sound before us, make up a part of that foreground 
of our work to which I wish with all my heart I could never 
again be blind. 

There is much else in that foreground of which I should 
like to speak. ‘To be blind to the humor of the moment 
or to the pathos and the tragedy of the moment, to meet 
them all with the same engaging smile or the same busi- 
nesslike firmness,—oh, it is a performance fit only for lay 
figures on wheels! God grant we may act to-morrow a 
little less like stuffed images. No wise thought of the 
future, no deep scientific ardor for the truth to be learned 
from these sufferers, no preoccupation with the wider 
interests of the community, can justify our blindness to 
the here and now. 


IV. 


Another background of our experience with the sick, 
and one to which we are almost as blind as we are to their 
home conditions, is the moral and spiritual setting from 
which their physical symptoms project into our fore- 
ground. ‘This is the field in which our friends the Mental 
Healers and Christian Scientists have worked with so 
much success. Mind Cure and Christian Science have a 
strong hold upon thousands in this community to-day 
because they have not been blind to the spiritual back- 
ground of the physical suffering. Doctors and nurses 
are often unwilling to admit that fear causes disease be- 
cause the Mind Curists have so long said that it did, but 
there is scarcely a week that I do not have to write upon 
several of the record slips in our Out-patient Department 
the diagnosis, ‘‘Apprehension.”” A man comes to us 
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complaining of a trifling pain in his chest, but also sleep- 
less, without appetite, losing weight, too weak to work,— 
all because the trifling pain happens to be in the spot 
where he has been told his heart is. I examine his heart, 
find it wholly normal, tell him so with all the emphasis 
I can express, and add that he couldn’t die if he tried, 
will probably live to be a hundred, and that meantime 
he must go to work and put the idea of heart trouble 
out of his head once for all. In three days that man will 
be a changed being. You will hardly recognize him as the 
same. He believed me because he heard me tell the 
patient just ahead of him that he had heart trouble, and 
could never hope to work again. Believing me, he began to 
sleep and eat, to work, to love life, and to throw from his 
shoulders the millstone of fear that had been weighing 
him down. 

Every candid physician knows that fear causes some 
disorders, that self-absorption causes others, that sin and 
half-smothered remorse causes still others. But he is 
afraid to admit the full consequences of these truths. 
Because he knows that cancer, typhoid, meningitis, are 
not caused by fear or by sin, because he fears to admit 
that the Mind Curists have a piece of real truth in their 
possession, he blinds himself to this whole realm of fact. 
He calls it rubbish or sentimentality or superstition or 
simple ignorance, but he has to recognize it more or less 
in his practice, though grudgingly. 

The enormous influence of spiritual environment, of 
friendship, of happiness, of beauty, of success, of relig- 
ion, is grievously, ludicrously underestimated by most 
physicians, nurses, and hospital superintendents. There 
are diseases that cannot be cured without friendship, 
patients that never will get well unless you can get them 
to make a success of something or to conquer their own 
self-absorption by a self-devotion, losing their life to 
find it. 

Our blindness to background of this type is well illus- 
trated by the recent remark of a hospital superintendent. 
““T want you to understand,” he said to some one who 
was laboring to correct some of the results of our habitual 
blindness to backgrounds, ‘‘I want you to understand 
that we want sense, and not sentiment, in this work.’’ 
Think of the shortsightedness of one who has lived for years 
in the midst of these problems ,—your problems and mine, 
—yet doesn’t know that both sense and sentiment are 
absolutely essential in any competent medical work. It 
is as if one should say, ‘‘We want eyes, but no ears, in 
this work.” 


Va 


Another type of blindness to backgrounds, and one less 
appealing perhaps to you, is the blindness to the scientific 
truth which can and ought to be won out of every case 
of disease. Now I hope you will not suspect me of lack 
of respect for the humanitarian side of medicine, the 
direct, immediate helpfulness of man to man,—in short the 
foreground. But I wonder if we all realize that Pasteur, 
who had scarcely any direct dealings with patients, 
scarcely entered what I call the foreground of medical 
work, won truth that has been the means of saving more 
lives, more suffering, more rack and ruin in human flesh, 
than all the doctors and nurses now living. It is the man 
of science who works out the prevention of typhoid 
epidemics, banishes yellow fever from Cuba and the 
terrible parasitic anemia from Porto Rico. You and I 
can only alleviate a little suffering here and there. Weare 
pygmies of human helpfulness compared to those giants 
who look beyond and behind the sick patient in the fore- 
ground to the tiny glimpse of truth in the far distance, 
and work toward that distant gleam by faith. I want 
to make you feel as I do the spiritual nobility of scientific 
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work. It deals almost exclusively with the unseen. You 
and I deal with the seen, with the ills and griefs of the fore- 
ground, and we are quite right in doing SO ; but we ought 
to give all honor to the spiritual imagination by means of — 
which the man of science grasps those unseen truths — 
which are eternal, and, using them asa lever, lifts us all — 
out of our difficulties. Let me illustrate. 

It was a mere idea, a mere theory, for which Lazear laid 
down his life five years ago in Cuba,—the theory that 
mosquitoes transmitted yellow fever from man to man. ~ 
Nothing visible, nothing reliable and certaininit. Totest — 
it, men must be found who would allow themselves to be 
bitten by mosquitoes which had previously bitten a 
yellow fever patient. Lazear and three other physicians 
offered themselves, and by their example induced several 
others (soldiers in the American army) to do the same. 
All were infected, all took yellow fever. The theory was 
proved, and Lazear died. To-day, and as a direct result — 
of the scientific work that culminated in the sacrifice of 
Lazear’s life, Cuba is free from yellow fever after one 
hundred and fifty years of the scourge. Hundreds of 
lives a year are saved by that piece of scientific work. 7 

Those doctors did not directly serve any patient. They — 
nursed no one, they carried no cupof cold water. In book 
and laboratories they imagined, thought out, worked out, 
and proved that theory. As we look back now from the 
solid ground of assured fact, with New Orleans saved this _ 
summer from decimation, owing to the application of this 
theory, it is hard to realize the imagination, the faith, 
the hold upon the unseen, which went to the elaboration of 
that theory. Faith, says Saint Paul, is the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen. 
~ You would realize the high spiritual quality of this work 
if you were associated with the men who do it. Do you 
remember Scott’s description of the Roundheads in ‘‘Old 
Mortality,’—the lean, bare-headed group upon the hill, 
utterly wanting in the graces and trappings of the Cava- 
liers, poor and mean, silent, unworldly, shining only by the 
inner light of their determined purpose and of their 
abounding faith in the unseen? 

That is the type evolved by scientific discipline, a disci- 
pline the full rigor of which must be experienced to be 
appreciated. If ever you feel inclined to belittle the work — 
of scientific men or to believe the legends of their brutality 
and materialism, go and look into the faces of any gathering 
of them, and listen to their work. I think you will be con- 
vinced, as Iam, that no small part of the seed of the God- 
fearing Puritans has taken root and is flourishing in the © 
rigorous asceticism of the modern scientific investigator. 
We accept the fruits of his labors, and live on them like 
parasites; but we do not often stop to acknowledge our 
indebtedness, still less to realize that the work has been 
done by minds disciplined by a degree of self-denial, a 
degree of renunciation of the world and its rewards be- 
fore which you and I should quail. 
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VI. 


I have set foreground and background apart, and de- 
scribed them separately, as if it were true that, the more 
one sees of the one, the less the other is visible. But, of 
course, that is not so. The man who has the clearest 
sense of the individuality and sacredness of each person 
and of each moment of time will run into confusion and 
distortion unless he backs his foreground view with the 
vista of the distant, the past and the future, the back- 
ground of the community life out of which this individual 
has emerged and to which he belongs. he only justice 
to one individual is justice to all. The only true con- 
sideration of one is consideration of all. 4 

The humanitarian and the scientific sides of our work 


a 


| withdraw the case. 
had been made to estimate his special damages, the 
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d each other as man and woman do. 
humanity becomes arid and, finally, discouraged. 


he News Letter. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Libels. 


_ An important libel suit came to a solution in London 
last month which has attracted in England wide-spread 
_ attention. 
| Press despatches hardly gave to it the importance it 
’ deserved, and the daily press of this country has been 
equally reticent. 
} attention, and it will undoubtedly be remembered in 
| the history of literature as important, event if leaders 


It has seemed to me that the Associated 
In England it has attracted general 


of opinion can afford to pass it by now as unworthy of 
their attention. 

_ A suit had been brought in court by the Messrs. Lever 
against the proprietors of the Daly Mail and Evening 
News. These are London newspapers issued from the 
same office. Mr. Lever was regarded as responsible for 
aunion of soap-making firms. The two newspapers, 
which are called ‘‘yellow papers’ in London, seem to 
have charged him and this soap union with almost 
every evil practice possible. But, when the case came 
to trial, it proved that Mr. Lever’s “‘union of soap-making 
firms happened to be free from every one of the evil 
practices which the Daily Mail associated with it. Thus 
it was accused of fraud in the sale of soap. It happened 
to have taken specially honorable precautions to avoid 
even the suspicion of fraud. It was said to have brought 
about wholesale dismissals of work-people, to have 
bought up all the fish and whale oil of Newfoundland, to 
have aimed at the complete and oppressive control of 
prices and of production.”’ 

I copy here the abridgment made by the London 
Nation. Now every one of these charges was false. At 
the end of Mr. Lever’s cross-examination the whole 
series of charges had crumbled away. ‘‘The whole 


) method of the Daily Mail proved to be a farrago of 
/ swindlers and malicious chatter.”’ 


So evident was this that the counsel for the news- 


| papers did not venture to press the case to the end. 
| An arrangement was made without concluding the trial, 
| that the newspaper proprietors should pay fifty thousand 


pounds to the persons libelled, and that they should 
It is intimated that, if Mr. Lever 


authors of these libels might have been compelled to 
ay him alone one hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 
t throws some light on the profits of this sort of journal- 
ism that it seems to be taken for granted that the pro- 
prietors of the Mail have fifty thousand pounds at com- 


_ mand, ready to pay. What is also interesting is that they 
| seem to have made little or no excuse. ( 
_ to be acknowledged that a newspaper may print lies as 


It would seem 


a matter of course, if anybody has the wit to invent them. 
An incident in the House of Commons testified to the 


interest which people of character in England took in 
_ this trial and in the result. 


Mr. Lever is a member of 
Parliament. . When he entered the House of Commons 


for the first time after the publication of the adjustment 
of the case, he was cheered with enthusiasm by the 
members of both sides of the House. 
a compliment which has never been paid to a private 
“tember on any occasion not strictly political. 


This is said to be 
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Science with- 


umanity without science becomes scrappy and shallow. 
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I observe, also, that the reference to the trial, both in 
the Times and in the Nation,—journals which represent 
phases wholly different in national politics,—discusses 
the victory of Messers. Lever as if it were an event of 
first-rate importance. It is clear that the directors of 
those two journals feel that it was quite necessary that 
a stop should be put to public defamation of character, 
such as was here condemned. It seems that what they 
call there yellow journalism has become so extravagant 
as to be intolerable. 

You hear it said in the large cities here that the pub- 
lication of libel suits is repressed by a general agreement 
on the part of proprietors of journals; that the less that 
is said about libels in public, the better. It is intimated 
that a suit for libel might be successful in America, and 
that damages might be paid for libel, without any atten- 
tion to the subject in the court reports of the news- 
papers. This cannot be true. Character is as valuable 
in America as it is in England, and it is as dear to those 
who have it to maintain. The owners of journals know 
this as well as any one knows it. And they know that 
there is nothing so fatal to the reputation of any news- 
paper as the suspicion that it is trying to suppress the 
truth. 

It is also said that in some of our large cities it proves 
impossible to find who owns a newspaper, and to whom 
the responsibility of a publication belongs. Certainly 
not to the compositor who sets up the type. Certainly 
not to the newsboy who sells the paper. ‘This difficulty 
is met in France by statutes which require that the name 
or names of some responsible persons shall be published 
with every journal, as those of the persons who take the 
responsibility for its utterances. This seems perfectly 
fair, and such statutes might well be imitated without 
any repression of the freedom of the press. 

Indeed, it would be easy to make statutes which should 
compel the daily publication of the decisions in all cases, 
with a reasonable abridgment of the testimony and 
arguments used in their trial. This is quite certain, 
that, if a penalty of fifty thousand pounds had been 
imposed on any offender, for the most disgusting viola- 
tion of any of the Ten Commandments excepting false 
witness, we should have heard much more of it in America 
than we have heard of the Datly Mail and Mr. Lever. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


The Impatient Man. 


No man is more constantly unhappy, or makes others 
more so, than the impatient man. He is out of harmony 
with things, and all things fight and worry and wound 
him. He feels himself dishonored, too, by his impatience, 
and he does lose, so far as he indulges it, the true dignity 
of life. He is not cast, indeed, like the victim of sensual 
vice, into the slough of dishonor. His garment, perhaps, 
is not soiled; but it is burned through, in a thousand 
spots, by the ever-dropping little sparks of petulance, 
and it is in tatters and disorder with the ever-crossing 
flurries of angry passion, and he seems to himself and to 
others as one who scrambles through life, rather than as 
one who walks in the calm and dignified robe of conscious 
self-possession. Constant fretting and fault-finding and 
breaking out into sarcasm and anger may bereave a house 
of all honor, peace, and comfort, almost as effectually as 
gluttony and drunkenness. Or suppose that the fretful 
temper be hidden and smothered in the heart, then it 
wastes and consumes the springs of the inmost life— 
Orville Dewey. 
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The Farmer’s Debt to Science. 


To farm with the head, to realize that no 
farmer can succeed by mere brute strength, 
and that drudgery is labor without thought, 
—these are the ideas that have become firmly 
lodged in the heads vf the farmers of Iowa. 

Iowa, with half of her population of 2,250,- 
ooo directly engaged in agriculture, and the 
rest mostly dependent upon it, has led the 
world in originating effective methods for 
carrying the message of the new agriculture 
directly tothe farms and for making good 
the prediction of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
himself an Iowan, that there will be no more 
serious crop failures. 

Ten years ago Prof. Charles F. Curtiss, 
succeeding James Wilson, now Secretary of 
Agriculture, as dean of the Division of 
Agriculture in the Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, saw that 
his greatest problem was to get closer to 
experienced farmers. Only a few hundred 
could be regularly graduated from the col- 
lege each year, and most of these were eagerly 
sought by corporations, to manage cream- 
eries, big farms, etc., and as teachers. To 
show the greatest number of farmers how to 
make better use of their opportunities, Prof. 
Curtiss took the first step of those rapidly 
succeeding movements that have given Iowa 
leadership in agricultural education. 

The first of the famous “short courses” 
was announced at the college in Ames for 
the first two weeks in January, 1899. It was 
open to all the world, without restrictions as 
to age or qualifications, with very low tuition. 
About 250 men, many of them successful 
stock-breeders, not only from Iowa, but from 
many other States, came to this novel 
school, the first of its kind in the United 
States. Prof. John A. Craig, then professor 
of animal husbandry, was in immediate 
charge; and he is entitled to rank as the 
pioneer in putting live-stock teaching in 
good pedagogic form. 

The work of the “‘short course’? has been 
extended. Until now it includes corn and 
grain, judging, dairying, horticulture, and 
domestic science. The attendance reaches 
about 800, and includes many who have 
spent their lives in successful agriculture. 
Quite a number bring their wives for the 
domestic science course, which is also in- 
tensely practical. Every section of the coun- 
try, from Canada to Texas, from Pennsyl- 
vania to the Pacific coast, sent students last 
January. 

Henry Ebert, a prosperous farmer-banker 
from Red Oak, in the south-western part of 
the State, convinced his neighbors and the 
business men in the town that they ought to 
have a “short course” in Red Oak. Many of 
them had also attended the Ames “short 
course,”’ and wanted their neighbors to have 
its benefits. Inquiry at the college assured 
them that, instead of discouraging what its 
promoters feared might be considered a rival 
school, Dean Curtiss, Prof. Holden, and their 
associates were eager to help it, and vol- 
unteered to furnish the faculty. The busi- 
ness men of Red Oak co-operated, and a 
guarantee fund of $3,000 in $25 subscriptions 
was pledged for the expenses, which included 
$800 for prizes for the best corn. ‘The first 
year, 1905, the attendance was 240; the 
second year, 334; and the third year, in spite 
of a stormy week in January, 420. ‘The corn 
exhibited becomes the property of the as- 
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sociation, and is sold at auction. The growth 
of interest is shown in the amount of each 
year’s sales, beginning at $127, going to $350 
the second year, and to $571 this year. A 
single bushel brought $39, one fifty-ear lot 
sold for $34.25, two ten-ear lots for $10 each, 
a single ear for $2.25, etc. [he departments 
of this school were corn, animal husbandry, 
and domestic science. ‘he fee for the latter 
was $1, and for all the other work $2. Every 
one enrolled was entitled to compete for any 
of the corn prizes. With the lectures in the 
evening and the regular course work of the 
day classes, nearly every phase of farm life 
was touched upon with enlightenment. The 
school has always paid expenses without 
calling on the guarantors. 

Mr. Ebert says that methods of farming, 
especially in corn-raising, have greatly im- 
proved in the vicinity since the “short 
courses” began. . Judge Horace E. Deemer 
of the Supreme Court of Iowa, a resident of 
Red Oak and one of the active organizers of 
the “short course,’ writes: ‘‘Good judges 
tell me that the yield of corn has increased at 
least five bushels per acre as a result of this 
corn school. ‘The results educationally have 
been very great. ‘The farmers down here— 
and, better than that, the farmer’s boy—has 
concluded that his business is as honorable 
and worthy as any other, and that it takes 
just as much brains to be a good farmer as to 
excel in anything else. The result will be, 
and has been, to keep the boy on the farm. 
He holds his head as high as any one, and 
down here we no longer speak of ‘hayseeds.’” 

Last December a similar school was started 
in Mount Pleasant, in the south-eastern part 
of the State, and two other ‘‘short course”’ 
schools of three days each were held during 
the winter and one domestic science course 
of a week. 

During the year 1905 the agronomy de- 
partment of the agricultural college, of 
which Prof. P. G. Holden was the head, re- 
ceived over 37,000 letters asking for lectures, 
information, or help of some kind. To 
satisfy this desire for information the leg- 
islature established the Department of Ag- 
ricultural Extension at the college. More 
than twenty-five “‘short courses” have been 
asked for this year, ‘The first year’s appro- 
priation of $15,000 has been increased to 
$27,000, and this year more lectures will be 
given, and a well-sustained six-day “short 
course” will be given in each quarter of the 
State, and as many more as possible. ‘The 
correspondence of the department is enor- 
mous. 

One of the most effective agencies in carry- 
ing the message of the better agriculture 
out to the farms is the local experiment sta- 
tion on the county poor farm, also an Iowa 
idea. ‘The first one was established in Sioux 
County, in the remote north-western part of 
the State, in 1903. The County Board of 
Supervisors appropriated $300, and the work, 
chiefly experiments in corn-growing, was 
carried out under the direction of Prof. 
Holden’s department at the college, which 
supervises all the county stations. In the 
fall a farmers’ picnic was held on the farm to 
discuss results, and more than 3,000 persons 
attended. ‘The seed used is taken from the 
planter boxes of as many farmers in the 
vicinity as possible, is planted without test- 
ing, and given the same treatment as that 
bestowed upon the ordinary fields in the 
neighborhood, Each man’s corn is planted 
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in an identified plat. Each farmer whos 
seed has been used comes in the fall to the 
picnic to see how his compares with his 
neighbor’s corn. More convincing proof 
could not be offered. The man who 
given no heed to his seed and sees a miseral 
stand of inferior stalks, and more infe 
ears, concludes as he gazes with envying won- 
der on the large, strong, uniform, well-eared 
plants of his seed-testing neighbor, that he 
will not be caught that way again. Very 
likely he begins to see in this some explana- 
tion of his neighbor’s better home, freedom 
from debt, and general prosperity. A dozen 
or more counties scattered over the State 
have followed the plan started in Sioux 
County, and more will do so this year. The 
influence of these county experiment stations — 
has been immediately noticeable, not only on _ 
the corn crop, but in raising the standard of © 
farming in every way. Prof. Holden, and 
at least one of his assistants, attend each 
of the county picnics, and they never fail to 
inspire their eager audience with the belief 
that every one can do better than he is doing” 
if he only will. z 
Some such hard-headed old farmer as 5 
“Uncle Asa” Turner is likely to be on hand 
at the picnic to back up his professor and 
tell his fellow-farmers, as I heard him tell 
them, that they are never too old to learn, if 
they will come with young hearts. He ex. 
plained to them how, though he had raised 
horses all his life, he did not know ‘t 
p’ints of a good horse.” 
“Wife, I am going to college,’ was the 
conclusion his astonished helpmate heard ~ 
one evening as he was looking over one of — 
the Ames “short-course” announcements, 
“Why, the boys’ll haze you up there!” she | 
exclaimed. But he said he guessed he’d get ; 
along with the boys, and off he went; and 
he now proudly asserts, ‘““I know the p’ints — 
of a good horse.”’? The next year he went — 
back, and heard about “the corn crank from — 
Illinois,” Prof. P. G. Holden, who had just | 
joined the college faculty and was talking — 
about corn. ‘Uncle Asa’? wanted to know 
if this man could talk ten minutes about corn _ 
without running out. Curiosity led him to 
investigate, and he was still further surprised 
to find out how much he did not know and — 
could learn from ‘the dapper little professor.” — | 
He was coaxed into the class of 500 studying — “j 
corn, and became very enthusiastic. In a 
year or two he won the grand championship _ 
prize for the best corn. Now he is president 
of the State Corn-growers’ Association, and 
is fond of going about to farmers’ meetings, — 
telling how well it paid him to “go to college — i i 
at sixty.’ He has given up the idea of 
“retiring”? and moving into town, has built — 
a fine modern home on his valuable farm, and 
says that is plenty good enough for him. “I | 
no longer see things in the same light,” he 
declares. ‘Life on the farm is full and in- 
teresting every day. It is no longer a dreary =) i 
round of following the furrows.” YA 
The short of it is that from being mere 
machines the farmers have been admitted 
to the wonderful fairyland of science. They. | 
know how and why things are done, so it is 
more interesting to cause things to grow and | 
to cause them to grow right. This renewal 
of interest has been the means of keeping old 
people on their farms, where they are at | | 
home and happy, instead of moving into the e |f 
nearest little town, where they are likely to |) 
be unhappy and a nuisance to their neigh- 
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ors, Opposing public improvements, unable 
to adjust themselves to the changes, and, least 
of all, to idleness and separation from the 
| duties of a lifetime of activity. 

) Asa Turner’s experience is a fair sample 
/ of thousands of men in Iowa who with grate- 
ul enthusiasm acknowledge what the am- 
bitious yet conservative group of scientists at 
Ames has done for them. At first the pro- 
fessors were ridiculed as mere theorists,— 
“book farmers, who would starve to death 
on a quarter-section of land.’”’ But, when 
their stock began to win the prizes away 
from the scoffers, and their feeding experi- 
ments were producing such satisfactory re- 
sults in dollars, with equally forcible practi- 
)cal results in crop-raising and in the develop- 
/ment of new and valuable crops, the farmers 
| quit laughing and went to studying to find 
} out how it was done.—Frank W. Bicknell, in 
American Review of Reviews. 


Literature. 


Circum Praicorpia. ‘The collects of the 


* Prayer. Witha few poems by Thomas Will- 
jam Parsons. Portland, Me.: Thomas B. 
+ Mosher.—There are not so many writers who 
give us the impression of heavenly-minded- 
‘ness,—those who in the beautiful old words 
'“havetheirconversation in heaven.” Dante, 
of course, among so-called ‘‘secular” au- 
‘thors, is the supreme representative of such 
‘/quality—witness the second and eighth 
‘cantos of the Purgatorio, Whether Mil- 
Wien is another, remembering his unseemly 
‘wrangle ‘with Salmasius and the brutal 
\ gibes at his expense, we are not sure. Chris- 
‘| tina Rossetti is another: some of her songs 
- have the genuine passion for the heavenly 
+ world that we find in Thomas 4 Kempis and 
‘}some of the Moravian hymns. We must 
add that Mr. Parsons belongs to the same 
i small choir. ‘There is, as some one remarked 
\of Dora Greenwell’s Life of Lacordaire, a 
| cold, cloistral air breathing from his words, 
| the air of the monastery, the life in which 
nothing happens. Nothing! Is it not 
) rather everything? For it is the union of the 
| soul with God. As we have before said, Mr. 
| Parsons’s ‘“‘Paradisi Gloria,’ which  fitly 
| closes this volume, is worthy of being placed 
| beside Henry Vaughan’s “My Soul, there is a 
| Country,” and we “can’tsay fairer than that.” 
'The most noticeable characteristic of these 


| versified collects is their austerity, their 
) severity of restraint; and, when we have said 
| this, we have at once differentiated them 
| from the mass of to-day’s minor poems, so 


| full of verbal ‘“‘gorgery.” Otherwise the 
| prayers for Saints’ Days are not, we think, 
| specially memorable: they lack the quaint- 
ness, ‘the stairway of surprise,” which we 
find in “holy George Herbert.” The “few 
poems” are far more original and more beau- 
| tiful. There is a kind of holy simplicity 
about them which we know not where else 
_ to find short of some of the early Italian poets, 
translated by Dante Gabriel Rossetti in 
his wonderful ‘“‘Dante and his Circle.” (By 
the way, the influence of Dante is every- 

where felt in this writer, who reverently walks 

in the footprints of his master.) Perhaps 

this spirit is best shown in this lovely sonnet 
in which we find at once “the weariness that 
comes of living,” “the ecstasy of the saint,” 


ne 
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and a hint of the peace that surely ‘await the 
Children of God.” 


“Lift me, Lord Jesus, for the time is nigh 
When I must climb unto thy cross at last; 
The world fades out, its lengthening 

shadows fly; ‘ 
Earth’s pomp is passing, and the music’s 
past ; 
Phantoms flock round me, multiplying fast; 
Nothing seems tangible; the good I thought 
Most permanent hath perished. Come 
away, 
O sated spirit, from the vacant scene; 
The curtain drops upon the spun-out play, 
The benches are deserted. Let us go, 
Forget the foolish clown, the king, the 
queen, 
The idle story with its love and woe. 
I seem to stand before a minster screen, 
And hear faint organs in the distance blow.” 


Miscellaneous. 


The Religious Education Association has 
just published its fourth large volume, en- 
titled ““The Materials of Religious Educa- 
tion,’ and containing the papers of the 
Rochester Convention, and may be had from 
the executive officers of the Association, 153 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


President Roosevelt, in the September 
Everybody's, returns to the attack of the 
“Nature Fakirs.”” Over his own signature 
he repeats the charges of falsehood, direct- 
ing his fire chiefly against W. J. Long, whose 
affidavits he declares are “worthless.” A 
group of prominent naturalists also contribute 
to the controversy in this number. The 
articles in the September number cover a 
wide range from an account of the Peace Con- 
ference by Vance Thompson to an informing 
study of the great department stores by 
Hartley Davis. Charles E. Russell pub- 
lishes the second instalment of his series 
‘‘Where did you get it, Gentlemen?” and 
Allen Sangree philosophizes breezily on the 
frenzies of baseball ‘fans.’ The fiction 
feature of the number is ‘‘The Judgment of 
Eve,” a novelette by May Sinclair, who 
boldly handles what is generally thought to 
be a forbidden theme for magazines. 


Rev. E. P. Powell, writing in Unity, has 
this to say of William J. Long’s book, 
Wayeeses, the White Wolf: “I need not say 
that I am a believer in Mr. Long’s book, 
because I go farther, and say that I know he 
is truthful. Mr. Burroughs denies intelli- 
gent purpose and reasoning to animals,—a 
position so absurd that it must be attributed 
not to his lack of observation, but to his auto- 
cratic temperament. Not a day of my life 
passes that I do not have an argument with 
my collies, my bees, my birds, or my horse; 
and not seldom I come out second best. I 
wish that Mr. Long’s books might be the 
special gift books for all the children who are 
granted a vacation during the present 
summer. ‘They are health-giving in every 
sense of the word. ‘Then I wish there were 
power in Congress and a will (1) to abolish 
the rifle practice which Mr. Roosevelt is 
trying to get into our public schools; (2) 
and a will to put an end to the parading 
of our war power around the world, and the 
braggadocio which sooner or later will get us 
into trouble.” 


The Old South lectures for young people, 
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to the subject of ‘“‘Boston History and the 
Boston Poets,” taking up various subjects 
in the history of the city which have been 
touched by Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, and Lowell. Many lectures might 
be devoted to the broader subject, “‘ America 
in the American Poets.” Indeed the Old 
South lectures to the Boston teachers last 
winter were devoted to the services which 
have been rendered to our national history 
by Longfellow and Whittier, the centennials 
of the birth of both of whom we observe 
this year. It is not too much to say that 
half of the whole body of Longfellow’s 
poetry has to do with subjects in American 
history and life. For the sake of emphasiz- 
ing this close relation of our. American 
poetry to our American history, the directors 
of the Old South Work in Boston have pub- 
lished a special leaflet, which they term a 
“Longfellow Memorial,” in which are brought 
together the noteworthy tributes paid to 
Longfellow at the meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society following his 
death in 1882, together with some of the 
tributes at the meeting in February of the 
present year, the month of the centennial 
celebration. Longfellow, Emerson, Lowell, 
and Holmes were all members of the His- 
torical Society, and all deeply interested in 
local as well as general history. 


Magazines. 


A complete novelette, ‘The Mind-Reader,” 
by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, leads the September 
Century,—a tale rich in that notable author’s 
characteristic insight into character, and 
with an unusual plot. ‘The serials, Frances 
Hodgson Burnett’s ‘The Shuttle,” and 
Elizabeth Robins’s ‘‘Come and Find Me,” 
develop, and there are short stories also by 
Dorothea Deakin, Charlotte Wilson, Edward 
J. Nocton, Beatrice Hanscom, and Margaret 
Horner Clyde. A popular feature is a 
freshly interesting presentation of “Racing 
in its Relation to MHorse-Breeding,” by 
John Gilmer Speed, author of ‘“‘The Horse 
in America,” who takes the ground that, 
while racing is essential to the preservation 
of the thoroughbred, gambling is the curse of 
racing. For the reader of distinctly literary 
tastes, there are futher extracts from Horace 
Traubel’s daily record of conversations with 
Walt Whitman. Arthur E. P. Weéigall, 
eye-witness of one of the most remarkable 
of recent discoveries, that of the tomb of 
the famous Egyptian queen, Thiy, has 
written of this discovery, of the character 
of Queen Thiy, and of her period; and 
supplementing this record of important 
excavation work is Robb de Peyster Tytus’s 
account of “The Palace of Amenhotep 
III., Husband of Queen Thiy.” 


The Sin against 
The Holy Ghost 


SERMON BY 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


Sent Free: Address Miss L. Freeman 


in Boston, the present summer, are devoted | Clarke, Magnolia, Mass, 
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In Praise of the Pine. 


BY EDITH WILLIS LINN. 


Oh, the pine, the green pine, 

Let its praises be mine! 
I sing of its beauty when south winds are sweeping, 
When partridge-vine under its shadow comes creeping, 
When wood-roses blow in the sunflecks below 
And the ferns present arms in a rioting row. 

Oh, the pine, the green pine, 

Let its praises be mine! 


Hail the evergreen pine, 
Let its praises be mine! 
I sing of its courage when north winds are blowing, 
Of its power of greenness in freezing and snowing. 
In the bloom of the rose or the weight of the snows, 
When the pine-siskin builds or the last songster goes, 
Hail the evergreen pine, 
Still its praises are mine ! 


Sighs the evergreen pine, 
“Countless uses are mine! 


Lo! the masts of great ships where vast oceans are spread- 


ing; 
The floor and the stairway that dear feet are treading; 
The table and stool, and the windlass and spool; 
Lo! the last snug, strong box of the king and the fool: 
These gifts are all mine,” 
Sings the evergreen pine. 


Hail the pine, the green pine, 

For its God is still mine! 
With its delicate beauty in summer winds sighing, 
With the strength of its verdure in winter undying, 
Let us stand, let us rise, let us reach to the skies, 
Be glad in our growing if life sings or sighs; 

And for purpose divine 

Trust the God of the pine. 


For the Christian Register. 
Pigeons and Violins. 


BY MARY ALLISON TIFFANY. 


IDE. 


But the evil times were not averted. 
Monsieur Gerbier was right. If only there 
had been more warm-hearted men and women 
among the wealthy classes, things would have 
gone very differently ; but instead the nobility 
went on spending money more and more 
recklessly, and, to get it, they raised the taxes, 
and made laws that were harder and harder 
on the peasants on their estates and on the 
poorinthe city. So, desperate and starving, 
they finally revolted, and in the end took 
possession of Paris, and, knowing no better, 
now that their turn had come, they were as 
cruel as their oppressors had been. Many 
of the nobles and then the king and queen 
and their children were thrown into prison, 
The Reign of Terror, as it was called, had 
set in. 

The Marquis de Brissac, however, was not 
among the unfortunate ones. Possessed 
with a keen eye for anything unpleasant 
where he personally was concerned, he 
transferred what money he could lay his 
hands on to the Bank of England. ‘Then, 
making good use of his talent for acting, 
disguised himself as one of the peasants he 
so despised, and, after many adventures, 
succeeded in reaching London. 

This was when Pierre, now seventeen years 
old, was ready to show what he could do 
with his violin. But, alas! where was his 
audience? The question at present was, not 
how to amuse one’s self, but how to escape 
the guillotine, So, since there was no more! 
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money coming from the marquis, Pierre 
was forced to begin playing at street corners 
again and in the little cafés, frequented 
by the poor people. 

Fortunately for her, the wife of the marquis 
died before the revolution was at its worst; 
and Gaston, deserted by all but one 
faithful servant, lived on alone in the chateau 
with hardly any money to buy the barest 
necessities. When his father left, it was 
secretly in the night, and the first thing 
Gaston knew of it was when he found a 
letter at his plate the next morning, saying 
the danger of the two going together would 
have been too great, and that a young fellow 
of his age would not be molested. But that 
was only the selfish way the marquis had of 
looking at things. A few weeks later the 
mob broke into the chateau, and ransacked 
it from top to bottom. ‘Tearing the beau- 
tiful tapestries from the walls, they trampled 
them in the mud. -They hacked the furni- 
ture in bits with axes, and, drunk with the 
wine which they found in the cellars, men 
and women raged about like wild beasts. 
Finally they made a rush at the pigeon house 
in the courtyard, and began slaughtering 
the defenceless birds. Only a few escaped, 
uttering cries of distress and circling high in 
the air. Gaston, who till now had watched the 
destruction in silence, enraged at their cruelty, 
tore a spike from the hands of one of the men, 
and, striking wildly at the crowd, called them 
cowards and miserable wretches. For an 
instant they stood at bay; but then, surround- 
ing him on all sides, he was overpowered, 
the guard appeared, and he was marched off 
to prison. Pierre, who at first had not 
known of the storming of the chateau, ar- 
rived just as Gaston came marching down the 
marble steps at the entrance, his arms 
pinioned behind him, blood flowing from a 
wound on his forehead, but with head erect, 
his eyes flashing anger and defiance. Pierre’s 
first impulse was to rush up and stand by 
his friend in the face of the crazed throng. 
Then he realized the hopelessness of it all. 

““T will save him,’’ he said to himself, as 
he followed with the crowd till they were 
locked outside by the heavy iron gate lead- 
ing into the prison yard. 

“J will save him,” he said again, as he 
sadly walked away after watching Gaston 
cross the yard and saw the door of the prison 
close upon him. ‘‘But how,” 

For a week he could think of nothing. 
Then an idea came to him? ‘Every night 
at eleven, on my way from the café where I 
play, I will walk past the prison, whistling 
‘The Opening of Prison Bars. If he 
should hear me, he will know I am thinking 
of him, and am trying to plan some way for 
his escape.” 

In the daytime Pierre sat for hours at his 
garret window, looking over the tiled roofs 
of the intervening houses at the gray tower 
of the prison. High up at the top was a 
small window with iron bars. Below was 
the narrow alley through which Pierre 
passed every night. One day as he sat 
watching, almost desperate at his own 
helplessness, he saw a pigeon alight on the sill 
of the barred window. It remained there 
several moments, evidently pecking at some 
crumbs. 

“Tt looks like one of Gaston’s pigeons,” said 
Pierre.’ ‘‘If I could only make it come to me.” 
And he gave the peculiar whistle that Gaston 


used when he called his flock of birds to feed | 


them. 
great. 
The next morning Pierre saw it there at 
the same hour. ‘ 
‘Patience, patience,” cried the boy. Anc 
after many attempts repeated day after day, 
the pigeon, flying nearer, heard the call and 
came to the garret window. Drawing it 
tenderly in, Pierre held it to his breast, and 
fed it. “Perhaps you have seen my dear 
Gaston,” he whispered. 
During the dreary waiting Pierre had 
planned out what he would do if he caught 
the pigeon. Around the bird’s neck he tied 
a string. Fastened securely to the string 
was a tiny ball of fine thread, and inside the © 
ball was a bit of paper, with the words, “‘Let — 
down at eleven,” written on it. He ’ dared 
say no more. Some one in the street might _ 
catch the bird, or the room in the tower might — 
be occupied by one of the jailers. At the 
same hour next day the pigeon flew to the — 
tower window, and, after a longer stay than 
usual, lighted on Pierre’s sill, evidently still 
hungry and eager for more food. The 
string and ball had disappeared! ‘That © 
night, after whistling his air, Pierre, with a 
beating heart, felt along the prison wall. 
At first he found nothing; but at last, high 
up, almost beyond his reach, his fingers 
clutched the thread. To the end of the 
thread he attached a stout ball of string, — 
and hurried off. The next night down came — 
the string, and to it he tied a file and a scrap — 
of paper. ‘‘File the bars. Wait till _ 
storms,’’? was written on the paper. 
Five brilliantly clear nights followed. 
Pierre was in a fever of anxiety. Each | 
morning he watched the wagons roll out of - 
the prison yard, filled with the prisoners on 
their way to the guillotine. As yet Gaston — 
had not been among them, but each day 
might be his last. At length, on the after- — 
noon of the sixth day, clouds began to ; 
gather; by five o’clock it was raining, by ten 4! 
there was a deluge. The gutters had turned { 
into rivers, and no man with a roof to shelter 
him was in the streets. Paris was dark and — 
deserted. That was why Pierre waited fora | 
stormy night. At eleven o’clock, groping i 
along the wall, he found the string to which 
he fastened a rope. ‘‘Climb down;” was | 
written this time. If it really was Gaston “ 
up there, he would have no difficulty in 
getting down, accustomed as he was to all sorts a 
of active sports, and above all when it meant 
escape from death. There was a long ms 
wait. Pierre was prepared for this. Whoever — 
it was up there, he must have time to fasten — 
the rope securely 4 in some way. Finally the — 
rope began to violently sway back and forth. — 
Some one was coming down. Holding out — 
his arms, Pierre caught hold of a figure just as — 
it neared the ground. Yes, it was Gaston, 
that he knew by the voice, for it was too dark 
to see. Taking him by the hand, Pierre — 
whispered, ‘‘Run for your life, run as you |) 
never ran before.’ And, guided by him, |, 
they hurried through narrow alleyways and 
under arched passages, till they reached the 
river Seine. Pierre had everything arranged. 
On the bank, hidden in tall grass, was an old 
boat which he had found on one of his ex- | 
plorations. In a moment they had dragged 
it down to the river, and were floating silently al | 
down the stream, with the black shores on 
either side and the rain pelting down. Pierre 2 
took the oars, and Gaston sat in the Br 
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“yered, “‘I see a light on the right bank, 
Jvhat can it be?” . 

“It is the patrol,’ answered Gaston. 
We are nearly out of Paris.” 

It was a little flickering ae made by 


The ball struck the water close by the 
“You fool,’”’ some one shouted, ‘‘don’t 
>iwaste your ammunition that way. The devil 
-aimself would not be on the water on sucha 


‘aight.’ The current swirled in the other 
“Wirection. On they went. ‘They were out 
“bf Paris. : 


Two weeks later a couple of ragged, un- 
jwashed boys might have been seen in the 
sjaarbor of Havre secreting themselves in the 
‘10ld of a vessel bound for the English coast. 
+ Once across the Channel, it would be an easy 
‘jmatter to get in communication with the 
pos de Brissac. 

i 

i 


The Friendly Queens. 


1) Mary Queen of Scots and Queen Bess are 
‘beautiful Jersey cows. ‘They live in the 
feastern part of Massachusetts on a large farm. 
Their home is in a new barn about one hun- 
hdred feet long. I am sure you would like 
» to see the long procession of cows going across 
this big barn at night, and’ each taking her 
‘own particular place. 

Mary Queen of Scots and Queen Bess stand 
Yside by side in the barn, and they are very 
‘good friends. This may seem strange to 
you when you read how very unfriendly the 
lreal Queen Mary and the real Queen Eliza- 
beth felt toward each other. 

' On the 1st of May the herd of Jersey cows 
“was turned out into a beautiful large pasture. 
The pasture was so very large that the cows 
}eouldn’t find all the pleasant places in a 
‘week, Mary Queen of Scots and Queen 
Bess wandered around together, and they 
CC cool shady places where there was the 
/most delicious grass and clear pools of water. 
} One day they went to a part of the pasture 
where they had never been before. About 
/one o’clock Mary Queen of Scots started to 
/go across a sandy place that looked as if it 
jhad been rained on a good deal, and was 
/ therefore packed down hard. 

' The sand appeared to be quite safe, but 
it was really a deep quagmire. Poor Mary 
‘soon began to sink over her feet, up to her 
‘knees. This frightened her, and she tried 
to hurry, then she tried to turn around; but 
‘she could do neither, and sank deeper and 
deeper. 

Queen Bess, too, was frightened. She 
stood at the edge of the sand, and called and 
called; but what could a cow do to help? 

All at once a bright thought came to Queen 
Bess, and she started across the pasture. 
She did not stop until she had reached the 
pasture bars down behind the barn. Then 
she tried to talk. 

If John and Arthur, who were working in 
the barn, could have understood cow lan- 
guage, they would have heard her say: 
“Come quick! Come quick, and get my dear 
Mary Queen of Scots out of the mud!” 
they didn’t understand, and they heard only 
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““Moo-moo-oo,” and wondered what was the 
matter with the cow. 

Queen Bess kept calling for help for about 
an hour, and then, as no one came, she went 
back into the pasture to find her friend and 
comfort her. 

That night when the cows came down to 
the bars, two were missing,—Mary Queen of 
Scots and Queen Bess. They were valuable 
cows, so Arthur was sent to hunt for them. 
After an hour’s search he found them,—poor 
Queen Mary stuck fast in the mud, and Queen 
Bess standing a little way off on the edge 
of the quagmire, uttering once in awhile a 
comforting ‘‘Moo,” 

Arthur got help from the fin, house, and 
they soon rescued the unfortunate Queen 
Mary from the mud; but she was so weak 
from fright and from struggling to get out 
that she couldn’t walk home. ‘The best of 
cate was given her, however, and in a few 
days she had quite recovered. 

And to-day Mary Queen of Scots is a happy 
and contented cow, for she has the best of 
pastures and the best of barns, and she enjoys 
the constant company of her faithful friend, 
Queen Bess. 

Ask John and Arthur if it is not so—or 
ask the friendly queens themselves, and see 
if they don’t say ‘‘Moo!” in reply.—Clara D. 
Merriman, in Little Folks, 


The Queen’s Doll. 


At the court of Denmark the Princess 
Alexandra was brought up in great simplicity. 
She was taught by her careful mother to 
make her own dresses, trim her bonnets, and 
take part in the care.of the household. With 
her sisters she enjoyed the pleasures com- 
mon to childhood everywhere. A _ doll, 
given to her by her father, King Christian, 
she cherished when grown to womanhood 
and after her marriage to the Prince of Wales. 

While staying with a duchess in a beauti- 
ful English castle Alexandra broke the doll 
she had loved since childhood. A work- 
man was at the time repairing a costly vase 
in the castle. He was not to be paid in per- 
son; but, as is the custom in England, nego- 
tiations relating to his work were to be trans- 
acted with the house by which he was em- 
ployed. So entirely was his individuality 
lost that he was even called by the name of 
his firm. 

The man worked quietly, expecting to pass 
in and out of the castle unnoticed by any 
of ‘‘the great folk”: but so admirably was 
the vase tepaired that, after seeing it, the 
princess said to the duchess — 

“Do you think he can mend my doll?” 

“Let him try,” replied the duchess. 

Accordingly the doll was sent to the work- 
man, who mended it easily and quickly, 
returning it whole to the priticess. Shortly 
afterward he was greatly surprised at receiv- 
ing the command to go to the rose garden 
to speak with her royal highness. On his 
appearance there, the princess, who held the 
doll in her arms, examining it carefully, 
turned and said :— 

“Tsn’t this a new doll? 
cracks and broken places? 
they have been mended.” 

The workman, pleased at this recognition of 
his skill, assured the princess it was her old 
doll. Then Alexandra told him its history, 
adding that no other doll could ever have 
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filled its place in her affections; that all her 
life she had loved it and had never been 
parted from it, even taking it with her on 
her travels. 

The princess, happy as a child over the 
restoration of her old playmate, expressed 
her thanks to the workman, saying :— 

“TI must give you something by which to 
remember this day.”’ And, picking a beauti- 
ful rose from a bush near by, she presented it 
to him, ~ 

Since that time years have passed, and the 
workman, who told me the story, has lived a 
life of varied experience, enduring many hard- 
ships. When I knew him, he wasill and very 
poor, and the tears came to his eyes as he 
said to me:— 

“T have kept that rose for years. It was 
the way she looked and smiled, as she gave it 
to me, that I remember.” 

A very simple story, but I like to think of 
such loyalty to an old plaything on the part 
of the queen,—a loyalty in harmony with 
the rose and the smile and the gracious words 
preserved for long years in the heart of a 
lonely old man.—Virginia E. Graeff, in 
Youth’s Companion. 


An Elephant caught a Fish. 


Elephants are very wise, and can be 
trained to do many things. A gentleman 
who had lived for many years in India tells 
some interesting stories of these great beasts. 
He had owned one that became so fond of 
his two small boys that the parents felt glad 
if the children were in the elephant’s care. 
The three friends often went off on long 
tramps together, and the elephant never 
failed to come stalking home with the two 
small boys riding, happy and safe, on his 
back. 

One day they remained away so long that 
the father finally went to look after them. 
After some searching he came out on the 
river bank, and a funny sight met his eyes. 

The great elephant was standing knee 
deep in the mud, with a happy small boy 
squatting on either side of him, and all three 
were fishing just as hard as they could. The 
boys held their rods in their hands and their 
companion held his with his trunk, while 
they all were watching the corks bobbing 
about on top of the water. By and by the 
elephant’s line gave a flop, and the boys 
crowded up to see if it really meant that he 
had caught a fish. He had, and, while the 
big brute watched them solemnly, they 
pulled out the line, detached the fish, and 
then,. putting on another worm, gravely 
handed the rod back to its owner.—Detrott 
News Tribune. 
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FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Delicate enough for the softest 
skin, and yet efficacious in removing 
any stain. Keeps the skin in perfect 
condition. In the bath gives all the 
desirable after-effects of a Turkish 
bath. It should be on every wash- 
stand. 
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Recognition. 

Pervasive power!—all-present and all-free— 
Within whose greatness I myself am great! 
Since first I recognized myself in Thee 
Where are my burdens flown, my low estate? 
Ye pains of earth, that held me in your power, 
Beclouding the divine I vainly sought,— 
Say! whither did ye vanish in that hour? ... 
Ah, pains, ye cannot answer—ye are naught! 
Within myself are the Eternal Springs, 
And rise they high as I myself rise high. 
What wonder that uncramped my spirit sings, 
And that I younger grow as seasons fly! 

Since I am one with all the Good that is, 

No prayers I have, but only symphonies. 

—James H. West. 


Friends and Friendship. 


One wonders at times whether modern 
life offers a friendship at all resembling that 
of antiquity. At any rate we do not talk 
of it as did the ancients. The De Amicitia 
sounds, much of it at least, strange to our 
ears. We do not find amongst our young 
men alliances such as that between Har- 
modius and Aristogeiton, or between Damon 
and Pythias, or Orestes and Pylades. Have 
we in modern society anything akin to the 
passionate devotion which Montaigne ex- 
presses for the memory of La Boétie, or 
that which impels Sir Thomas Browne to 
say: “I never yet cast a true affection on a 
woman; but I have loved my friend as I 
do virtue, my soul, my God’’? 

The old Norwich physician was, we fear, 
somewhat of a woman-hater, but his remark 
suggests a prominent reason for the differ- 
ence on this subject between earlier ages 
and our own. In classic times especially 
the intense attachments between men owed 
themselves very largely to the inferior place 
of woman in the social system. The dis- 
tinction between man and woman was one 
not simply of sex. It was a distinction of 
intellectual and moral caste. Woman was 
a subordinate factor of the social life. The 
ideal perfection was virile. 

But friendship, if we do not rhapsodize 
upon it, is yet for the twentieth century a 
live enough theme. The friendships we 
form and keep remain for all of us one of the 
outstanding features in the life history. Our 
friends are a kind of certificate of character. 
The quality of an age or a civilization might 
be measured by its capacity for friendship. 
If it could be said truthfully of our time that 
we were producing nothing better in this line 
than acquaintance; that the cash-nexus, 
as Carlyle called it, had taken the place of 
the old devotion,—this, indeed, would be 
enough to prove our degeneracy, ‘There 
are symptoms in that direction which we 
need to take note of. And for our individual 
selves it may be wholesome to turn an eye 
for a moment upon our conduct and fortunes 
in this department, and on the ideals we have 
been pursuing. 

The best friendships, as a rule, are those 
that begin young. Life’s iron is then fire- 
hot, and we weld easily. And the special 
happiness here is that, properly managed, 
these unions are often for all years. In the 
college common room we stumble upon a 
brother soul which vibrates responsive to 
our own, and now after three or four decades, 
and when we are almost at the end of the 
journey, the music is still going on. Our 
careers have been wide apart, our fortunes 
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different, our meetings perhaps infrequent ; 
and yet the mere sense that our friend is 
yonder, thinking his thoughts and doing 
his work, is a strength and a companionship 
to us. How much so we shall know when 
he has gone. A soulful intimacy of this 
kind acquires an ever better flavor with 
the years. And here it is that a mere self- 
seeking ambition defeats itself in the search 
for the prizes.of life, In the rush for worldly 
advancement, our pusher, eager for more 
brilliant alliances, drops his old friends, or, 
what is worse, adopts toward them an 
attitude of condescension. What he has 
gained in this process we will not inquire. 
We know what he has lost. Such a man 
has no friends. ‘To apply this title to his 
new entourage would be too cynical. And 
the friendless man, whatever height he 
has climbed to, is surely a being to be 
pitied. 

The ideal friendships come from the 
knitting in each other of our nobler parts. 
Fellowship in great enterprises, a common 
aspiration concerning life’s deepest things, 
are their truest foundation. This it is 
which makes a genuine religious communion 
so uniquely beautiful a thing. Such friend- 
ship transcends all difference of rank and 
station. The feeling Lord Shaftesbury had 
for his old Baptist nurse, from whom, as a 
child, he learned what genuine religion 
meant, was, be sure, of a sort he could not 
offer to mere rank and riches. It was 
a spiritual affinity which knit the gay and 
wealthy Alcibiades to the poor and homely 
Socrates. A real spiritual value will in- 
deed always and everywhere assert itself 
as England can, by merely being rich enough, 
get obedience and hat-touching from his 
footman. But he cannot get his soul that 
way. ‘The devotion of a Caleb Balderstone 
is not a cash product. It was not by any 
cash process we come by the delightful 
picture which Izaak Walton gives us of 
Richard Hooker and his poor parish clerk, 
who “did never talk but with both their 
hats on, or both off, at the same time.” 
Wealth in this age is doing its hardest and 
its brutalest to win in everything supremacy ; 
but the soul, through all, mocks at its en- 
deavors. 

There is one respect in which our age 
in the matter of friendship has improved 
on earlier times. The best minds to-day 
in their regard for each other are proof 
against very wide -differences of opinion. 
It was the modern spirit, and surely a good 
one, which shows in Huxley’s devotion to 
two such widely separated men as Darwin 
and Gordon. ‘He and Darwin,” says he, 
“of all the people I have known in my life, 
are the two in whom I have found something 
bigger than ordinary humanity,—an un- 
equalled simplicity and directness of pur- 
pose, a sublime unselfishness.” ‘The feel- 
ing here is what we get in Carlyle and Sterling, 
who, at one phase of their career, as the 
former put it, “agreed in everything except 
opinion.” One of the best things we know 
of Dupanloup is that, when his protégé 
Renan renounced Catholicism and _ the 
Church, the bishop offered him money to 
start on his literary career, True souls 


|can see each other behind their arguments. 


We have, we say, in these later ages grown 
somewhat in this respect. We love Luther, 
but not because he refused to shake hands 
‘with Zwingli over their difference about the 


sacrament. No, nor for describing Eras 
who .was a fine man too, and whom he h 
called once his “dearest brother,” as ‘‘that 
venomous viper Erasmus of Rotterdar 
He would hardly have put it that way 
he lived in our time, though it has to he 
confessed that even now theologians : 
hardly grown out of the habit of calli 
each other names. 
We have in these later times also ma 
vast improvement on the friendships of t 
ancients, in that some of the highest and 
purest are found between men and wo 
Christianity has here a mixed record, 
its total effect has been undoubtedly 
ward. 
From the beginning, indeed, the gen 
Christian note was a long advance on 
current paganism. In the third centu 
Clement of Alexandria offers a doctrin 
of man and woman which is not out of date 
to-day. ‘For, if the God of both is one, 
the Master of both is one also: one Chur 
one temperance, one modesty. ‘Their food 
is common, marriage is an equal yoke: 
respiration, sight, hearing, knowledge, hope, — 
obedience, love,—all are alike.’ It would 
be hard to-day to meet a man of real value 
who would not be willing to acknowledge 
that much of his best inspiration, as well 
as the most helpful sympathy, has come 
from women. More and more the fellowshif 
of souls overleaps the sex barriers. { 
Our inner progress could be accuratel 
measured by the range and quality of our 
friendship. As the quality heightens, the 
range extends. “Qui Deum amat, amat | 
omnes,” as Leibnitz says. We sympathize — 
with that saying of Saint Teresa about the 
demons: ‘‘How unhappy—they do not 
love!” And in loving men we learn, as 
Fénelon said to Destouches, ‘“‘to expect 
little from them.’ Why, indeed, should 
you look for this and the other in return? 
Is not the pure joy of loving and serving 
reward enough in itself? As you travel 
along this line, it becomes more and m 
difficult to hate. We hardly need Augus- 
tine’s reminder, ‘“‘Most often when you 
think you are hating an enemy, you are 
hating your brother without knowing it.” 
Friendship of this order, fed and inspir 
from the highest sources, beginning i 
action in the private circle of those near 
us, spreads and spreads till it encompas 
the world. And it will be the growth o 
this power, more than the achievements | 
of science or the harnessing of the world’s 
physical forces, that will ultimately brin 
to our race its age of gold.—J. Brierley, 
Christian World. 
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The Call of the Church. 


“How may the ministry once more secur 
the best and the bravest of men?” The way 4 
is plain. The church must give the minister 
a man’s chance; must afford him the oppo 
tunity to do something worth doing; mu 
place upon him once again the responsibility 
and the honor of real leadership. This 
will beget enthusiasm, and enthusiasm wi 
quickly enough fill the depleted ranks of the 
preachers. b 

Young men will face poverty and danger— 
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even death itself—with honor, but to face 


all of these to no high purpose is a fool’s 


xi 
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joice. Let the churches not only grant, but 
demand, a free pulpit; let it be known that 
_|the minister is expected to stand within the 
trent of his time, a man where men are 
found, fighting the battle for truth and right 
here and now; let it be everywhere published 
at the religious world is now looking for 
en who will do for our day what Edwards 
d Channing, Parker and Beecher. were 
able to do in an earlier day, and, believe me, 
1e demand will be grandly met by as noble 
en as ever received the homage and love 
of the people. 
The call of the church and the ministry 
must again become the call to high and 
heroic action. Nething can possibly be 
nobler than to lead the people in the great 
world search for truth and justice. What 
‘higher aim in life than to aid in helping the 
jold world forward into the light of true 
fraternalism ? 
_ To stand toward all men in the relation of 
friend and brother; to bring comfort to the 
/sorrowing, hope to the hopeless, courage to 
the despairing; to love all men and to long 
‘and labor for their happiness,—this is the 
minister’s royal prerogative, his exceeding 
|great reward. To give him liberty to do all 
| this, and to do it on a level with his highest 
‘capacity, is all the minister asks. 
Whenever the church at large is ready 
to issue a call for free men, manly men, 
“progressive leaders in the battle for right, 
) and, moreover, is ready to sustain such gen- 
» erously and faithfully, we shall hear no more 
4 of our young men declining as noble a mission 
| as was ever offered in challenge to the mind 
H and heart of a man. 
“What wouldst thou have?” said Emer- 
) son. “Reach out thy hand and take it.” 
/ “What kind of men, O church of the living 
God, wouldst thou have in thy service?’ 
| “Reach out and take them. They will come 
‘at thy call?”’—Rev. W. D. Simonds, 


’ St. Gauden’s Rock Creek Statue. 

/ Mrs. Caroline H. Dall, writing to the 
} Springfield Republican, says:— 
) “TI am not yet allowed to write. I am 
fering to have liberty to use the one eye 
) left me; but liberty seems a long way off. 
\ I risk disobedience now because I know my 
‘friend St. Gaudens would be grieved to 
| know the many wrong names bestowed on 
his statue in Rock Creek, When it was 
| first set up, no one understood it, and it had 
| many names, WhenI heard it called ‘De- 
| spair,’ and objected to it as unfit for a Chris- 
| tian cemetery, I thought it best to write to 
| him. He replied: ‘Mr. Adams asked me to 
make ita “Nirvana.” I knew nothing about 
| the “Nirvana,” and I tried to embody “The 
| 


peace that passeth understanding.” The 
| writer in the Boston Transcript who called it 
_ “The Peace of God” came nearer to the mean- 
_ ing than those who called it “Grief,” but the 
‘statiie stands for a deeper thing than the 
» Peace of God.”’”’ 

To this the Springfield Republican adds: 
“This is the great imaginative statue 
concerning which the Republican said: ‘This 
marvellous presence is not man or woman: 
it is a great and mournful angel, <eated, 
with the right hand supporting the chin, 
-and in its strong and solemn features is 
“embodied all there is of human grief when 
be has passed the stress of human passion 
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and must rest.’ It needs the further pur- 
suance of the thought: there is embodied 
at once the human repose and the spiritual 
mystery of that pause in Life which we call 
Death. It is the memorial of a woman of 
rare charm, character, and accomplishment, 
dying in her yet young prime,—the wife of 
Henry Adams the historian. The idea of the 
sculptor, as Mrs. Dall presents it, is adequate. 
It is indeed the peace that passeth under- 
standing,—the mystery into which all depart.” 


The Negro and the Southern White 


Man. 

Last March Booker T. Washington de- 
livered an address to the faculty and mem- 
bers of the theological department of Vander- 
bilt University, Tenn. He was invited to 
address them concerning the manner in 
which, according to his opinion, the Chris- 
tian men of the South can be of service 
to the negro race and therefore of service 
to the entire Southland. His words were 
punctuated with applause and _ received 
at the end a demonstration of warm ap- 
proval. From this address we take the 
following extracts:— 


In considering the claims of my race 
upon your sympathy and upon your thought- 
ful and unselfish helpfulness, I think it 
should always be borne in mind that, unlike 
any other portion of the American people, 
we did not come here of our own accord. 
Whatever problems, whatever difficulties, 
have grown out of our presence here, please 
always remember that they are not of our 
especial making: so far as our desire to 
come to America is concerned, we were 
forced into this country against our will 
and against our most earnest protest. That 
fact alone, it seems to me, gives us a claim 
upon the generous and helpful considera- 
tion of the Christian men of America that 
cannot be true in the same degree of any 
other race. 

I believe that the educated young men of 
the South can be of service in the present 
condition of our progress in a larger degree 
than has been true in the past if in many 
of the large colleges and universities 
there were sociological departments in which 
young men of education, of proper balance, 
of command of mind and body, could 
pursue, in a larger degree than has been 
true, original investigation as to the con- 
dition existing among our people right 
here in the South. It is too often a fact 
that the white man who lives nearest to 
the negro is ignorant in regard to the 
negroes’ real progress. Something is said 
by A regarding the condition of the colored 
people, that is repeated to B, then he re- 
peats it to C, and then to D, and very soon 
that remark goes all through the county, 
and then all through the State, not one 
person stopping to make an original, first- 
hand investigation for himself. For ex- 
ample, I was with a gentleman of con- 
siderable prominence not very long ago 
who was discussing the Atlanta riot 
which took place last September, and 
this gentleman was above the average in 
intelligence and in general information, and 


he remarked in my presence once or twice | 


during the conversation that hundreds 
of negro students in the Atlanta colleges 
were the leaders in that riot, that they were 
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the leaders in hiding the colored criminals. 
Now, as a matter of fact, not a single negro 
college in Atlanta was in session during 
the period of that riot, not one had opened 
its doors for the admission of students for 
the fall session. But that gentleman had 
simply heard that remark and had not 
stopped to find out the untruthfulness of 
it, and so, the statement went the rounds. 

In material, industrial, and economic 
directions I fully realize all the shortcomings 
of my race: I never attempt to hide them, 
never attempt to minimize them,- but 
I believe you can help us, again, in this 
regard. You can help us in economic and 
industrial directions to make ourselves 
of greater service to the communities in 
which we live. Often you see this state- 
ment in many of our newspapers: The 
negro is a failure as a laborer: the negro as 
a race is worthless. I suppose within the 
the past. year I have read, in effect, that 
statement more than a dozen times in some 
of our best newspapers. Now those writers 
did not mean exactly that. They meant 
to say that some negroes are shiftless and 
lazy, some negroes cannot be depended 
upon. Every one of those individual 
writers could have called the names of 
dozens and perhaps scores of colored people 
right in their community who, in the matter 
of industry and in the matter of prompt- 
ness, who in the matter of conscientious 
service or reliability, were equal to almost any 
members of any other race in the same 
relative stage of civilization. Now, you 
do not know, my friends, how much it will 
help the best among our people to grow 
better; you don’t know how much it will 
encourage them if through your various 
public utterances you try to call attention 
to the helpful negro, to the successful 
negro. 

Why, my friends, the statistics show that 
the negro in the South owns an acreage of 
land that is equal to the combined acreage 
of the kingdoms of Holland and Belgium, 
If, in every community, the black man 
had been oppressed and discouraged, as 
some people would emphasize, it would 
have been impossible for him to have made 
any such material progress. 

Now, in the matter of education, I 
believe that the Christian men of the South 
can be of service to us. All of us had just 
as well make up our minds that the negro 
race is going to be educated by somebody, 
at some time, at some place. Since this 
is true, I believe that it is vastly better for 
all concerned for the negro to be educated 
by the South, for the most part, so that he 
will keep in touch with the conditions 
and opportunities that prevail in the South, 
so that he shall always feel the sense of 
gratitude for the education of his children 
to the Southern white man who is right 
at his door. I am not overlooking what 
has wlready been done, but I believe that 
there is a greater work yet to be done. 
The most difficult problem that you and I 
have got to face is in some manner to so 
articulate the education of the colored 
youth into the life of the community in which 
that youth lives so that the Southern 
white people will feel and see, day by day, 
the benefit of negro education. There, 
in my opinion, is the crucial point. In 
that respect you must be patient with us. 
You must remember that it was very 
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natural for a race just coming out of slavery 
into freedom to yield to the temptation 
of jumping from one extreme to the other. 
Now there has been a great deal of jump- 
ing about in matters. It is going to take, 
perhaps, another generation for my people 
to learn what education is really meant to 
accomplish, perhaps another generation for 
any large proportion of them to get right 
down to bed rock, to learn that they must 
begin the using of their education right in 
the communities where they live; that 
their service, whether in the field or in the 
shop or in the kitchen or in the laundry or 
anywhere else, must be of higher value 
than the service of the individual who has 
not had education; to get them to feel and 
see that all kinds of labor are honorable and 
all kinds of idleness are a disgrace. In my 
opinion we ate making a tremendous 
advance in that direction. We have not 
reached perfection yet, we have not gotten 
to the point where many white families, 
for example in the Southern States, can 
experience the value of this education; 
but remember, first, the great problem that 
we had to overcome was to get our people 
to see the dignity of labor, to overcome 
the old idea that, when a person got educa- 
tion, it was a disgrace for him to use his 
hands in service for colored people or in 
service for white people. That difficulty 
in a very large degree we are overcoming. 
I remember how for years at Tuskegee 
parents used to object to our teaching farm- 
ing, object to our teaching carpentry, ob- 
ject to our teaching sewing, cooking, laun- 
dering, and all that. My friends, it has 
been ten years since I have heard a single 
objection at Tuskegee from a single parent 
or from a single student about teaching the 
industries. 

I believe that there should be in every 
large centre of population, such as Nash- 
ville and Atlanta, a local training-school 
for the training of colored people in the 
service that is needed to be performed in 
the community. Now, in a large institu- 
tion such as we have at Tuskegee it would 
be useless and folly for us to undertake to 
turn out from there cooks for individual 
families: we could not do that. But it is 
sensible and logical for these larger institu- 
tions to train the leaders in these directions, 
who could come into a community like 
Nashville or New Orleans or Montgomery,— 
and we have such a school right in the little 
town of Tuskegee,—leaders who will give 
training to the colored people in these 
domestic service lines. And I _ believe 
that those institutions, those training-schools, 
should be supported in a large measure by 
the white people in those various localities. 

If you go into a store in the city of Nash- 
ville to buy a pair of shoes, I doubt not that 
in nine cases out of ten the person who fits 
the shoes upon your feet will be a person of 
education and cleanliness,—that happens 
in reference to the putting of a piece of 
leather on the outside of your feet. In 
most cases, taking the average white fami- 
lies of the South, the woman who pre- 
pares the food that goes, not on the outside 
of the foot, but goes on the inside of the 
stomach to make blood and bone and 
heart-beat, that woman in most cases is 
ignorant, in many cases is filthy, untrained. 
My friends, I claim that it is just as im- 
portant that the person who prepares the 
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food to go on the inside of the stomach 
shall have some training, as it is for the 
man who puts a piece of leather on the 
outside of the foot. 


In the average white family of the South 


you will find that the white child, during the 
years when that child is most impressionable, 
spends a large proportion of his life in the 
arms or in the company of a negro woman 
or girl. 
opinion, 
and health of the Southern white people, 


It is mighty important, in my 
for the civilization, happiness, 


that that colored nurse shall be intelligent, 
that she shall be clean, that she shall be 
morally fit to come in contact with that pure 
and innocent child. 

Now these things some of us at least have 
in mind in the education of my people. 


I confess that, when I began my work at] 


Tuskegee, I began it with a selfish ambition, 
the desire to lift up the negro alone; but, my 
friends, I thank God that I have long since 
outgrown that selfishness. I am just as 
happy to-day when I can perform any ser- 
vice, however little, for the man or the 
woman of your race, as when I am working 
for the elevation and happiness of my own 
race. We can neither of us, my friends, be 
utterly free until we are free from racial 
prejudice 

In regard to what you can do to help us 
in moral and .religious directions, in the 
first place, I believe that you can be of 
great service to us in helping to get rid of 
the idea wherever it prevails that, in pro- 
portion as the negro gets education,—and 
that is one of these fallacies that gets abroad 
in the land,—he becomes morally weak, or 
that education does not help in his moral and 
religious life. It is not true that the negro 
who gets education goes to the penitentiary 
or becomes an idler. Wherever you find 
a low state of morals existing among my 
people, my friends, you will find that in 
some degree that condition extends to the 
members of your race. And in my opinion 
the degradation of the negro woman will 
in many cases prove the damnation of many 
of your best Southern white men, unless 
that negro woman is gotten hold of and 
lifted up and given a higher ideal of a 
moral and virtuous life. I believe the time 
has come when some of the best Christian 
men and women of the South are beginning 
to feel and see that it is just as much a part 
of their Christian duty to help elevate the 
black persons at their door, as to extend a 
helping hand to the people in China, in 
Corea or the central part of Africa, 

But let me try to be more practical. 
In the first place I want to see us get back 
to the old days where the white minister 
will be invited, and, if he does not receive 
the invitation, will ask for the invitation, 
to preach in negro pulpits, as was true 
many years ago; where at least once a 
month every white minister will feel it a 
part of his duty to appear in some of the 
negro churches in that community. Our 
people will welcome you in their pulpits, and 
you don’t know how far your presence and 
your words and your example in this respect 
will go toward helping to encourage our peo- 
ple. And, further, I believe that every one 
of these large centres of population should 
plan that once a month or once a quarter 
or several times a year at least, the white 
ministers and colored ministers should meet 
together and talk out these problems plainly 
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Our National Societies. — 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin ap 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 1 


The American Unitarian Association, — 
‘2s 


Founded in 1825. 


4 
i 


3 


The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
E. St. Jobn. 2 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries” 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 


churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
votional works, 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 

Founded in 1827. . 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. ie 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie 
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National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 
Promotes the local organization of the women of the + 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational — 
work. ¥ 
Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. a 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. ChariesT. | 
Catlin. 
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Young People’s Religious Union. — 


Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 4) 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 4 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur |) 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 
Organized in 1886. o 
The practical working committee of the Unitarian 1 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- — 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, a 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give — 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. ' 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. se 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. | 
Stearns. me | 


Ce 
anging — 


one to the other. It has been done in many 
of our Southern States. It is being done in 1 
Birmingham, it is being done, I am glad to | 
say, in the city of Atlanta. The Atlantariot, | 
as unfortunate ds it was, has cleared the 
atmosphere in this respect and has made 
the Christian ministers in that city feel and 
see their duty in regard to the colored 
people, in my opinion, in a way that no 
other occurrence has done perhaps since my 
race received its freedom. You can help 
us by going into the negro schools and 
seeing for yourselves what progress the |) 
colored people are making,—not by taking |) 
somebody else’s word for it, but by find- 
ing out for yourselves what effect negro 
education is having upon the masses of | 
my people. 

My friends, the best and most far-reachin 
and most fundamental influence in this lif 
for your race, for my race, in my opiniot 
is far above the reach, is far above the co! 
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\trol of any law that men can pass. I be- 
lieve it will help us both in proportion as 
“we get up into Saint Paul’s atmosphere in the 
working out of this great problem. The 
‘greatest injury that can come to either 
fyour race or my race is for individuals to 
“grow imbittered. An imbittered man loses 
‘power for usefulness, whether he is black or 
yjwhether he is white. As I speak to the 
educated men and women of my race, I 
ways say to them, I pray God that they 
May never grow bitter toward any man or 
‘toward any race; that they shall always keep 
a beautiful, sweet, and Christian. spirit. 

_ My friends, the feeling of mutual confi- 
‘dence, the feeling of friendship and of 
ympathy that was planted in the hearts of 
the young white man and the young colored 
iman, of the old colored man and the old 
white man of this Southland fifty years ago, 
must remain there, and you and I who have 
ee them and are honoring their tradi- 
itions should not dare to uproot what they 
yhave planted. If you want to know how 
‘to solve the race problem, place your hands 
upon your hearts and then, with a prayer 
)to God, ask him how you to-day, were you 
‘placed in the position that the black man 
occupies, how you would desire the white 
viman to treat you, and, whenever you have 
answered that question in the sight of God 
sy man, this problem in a large degree will 
have been solved. 


4 Talking and Doing. 


There are people whose gift is to make 
‘the most wonderful romance out of the 
‘smallest material. Think of the yarn a 
Stevenson can make out of a tramp with 
5a donkey! And there are others whose 
Bieeds furnish the grandest material, but 
‘who are themselves almost speechless con- 
ficerning it. Kipling has a fine story of a 
‘celebrated author going out to India and 
‘meeting there a circle of young Englishmen, 
‘iofficers and public servants, who are wor- 
shippers of his books. He is in search of 
hie and asks them to tell him their 
‘own experiences. As they talk in their 
‘bald, shamefaced way, as though nothing 
‘that had happened to them could be of any 
fecal consequence, the listening writer, 
‘realizing the things these young fellows 
‘have done, the dangers they have faced, 
ithe responsibilities they have carried, and 
‘that without the slightest sense of self- 
j importance, finds himself, in his inner con- 
‘sciousness, dropping from his pedestal, to 
“sit at the ‘eet of these incoherent doers of 
deeds. 
| This ail points one way, but we, neverthe- 
‘less, dsubt the inference. A man may be 
}a talxer and no doer, a doer and no talker, 
but“it does not at all follow that he may not 
'b! both, that one bars the other. Cesar 
| Zould write as well as act, and we doubt not 
| his talk was as good as his writing. Napoleon 
(was- a brilliant conversationalist. The 
‘leaders, indeed, of the French Revolution 
| generally were tremendous talkers, but 
| they got some things done. Johnson’s 
, of Wesley depicts, as with the 
| flash of a camera, the man strong at once 
in word and deed. ‘‘John Wesley’s con- 
versation is good, but he is never at leisure. 
He is always obliged to go at a certain hour. 
This is very disagreeable to a man who 
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loves to fold his legs and have out his talk 
as I do.’ What a pity, by the way, Bos- 
well or another has not preserved for us 
some of that talk, when the two best and 
most original men that England at the time 
could show rencontred!—Christian W orld. 


Henry F. Bond. 


Rey. H. F. Bond was born in Boston, May 
12, 1820, His father, George Bond, was a 
commission merchant of the house of Whit- 
well, Bond & Co., Kilby Street. The firm 
did a large business and had an honorable 
record and reputation. 

At the age of twenty Mr. Bond was grad- 
uated at Harvard College in the Class of 1840, 
of which he was secretary. Only two mem- 
bers now remain,—Rev. W. O. White of 
Brookline, Mass., and Hon. George Ban- 
croft Davis of Washington, D.C. 

Immediately after graduation Mr. Bond 
went on a voyage to India for his health. 
After an absence of a year he entered the 
Harvard Divinity School, from which he was 
graduated in 1845. The two members of that 
class that survive, Rev. W. O. White and 
Rey. Francis C. Williams, both of Brookline, 
Mass., are the oldest living Unitarian gradu- 
ates of the school. Two older graduates 
who remain, Rev. J. I. T. Coolidge of the 
Class of 1841, and Bishop E. D. Huntington 
of Central New York, of the Class of 1843, 
both left the Unitarian for the Episcopal 
Church nearly fifty years ago. 

Mr. Bond was ordained in Barre, Mass., 
Jan. 6, 1846, and held successive pasto- 
rates in Dover, N.H., Madison, Wis., Sud- 
bury, Mass., Omaha, Neb., and Toledo, Ohio. 
He then became Indian Agent of the Utahs 
at Los Pinos Agency, Col. After two years he 
returned to Massachusetts, where he served 
as pastor at Northboro and Nantucket. 

For a time the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation supported in Montana an Industrial 
School for Indians, and in 1886 Mr. Bond 
accepted an appointment as superintendent, 
and went to his work, as he said, with the ex- 
pectation of leaving his bones in Montana. 
He and his wife carried on the work with zeal 
and success until the government at Wash- 
ington withdrew its support from all de- 
nominational schools. He then returned 
and lived in West Newton, Mass. He died 
in Bethlehem, N.H., and was buried Satur- 
day, August 24, from his residence, 21 Elm 
Street, West Newton. 

Mr. Bond was pre-eminently a trusty man, 
faithful to the last degree to every task and 
duty. He was an inventor and skilled me- 
chanic, and in his work with the Indians, 
which was his last undertaking, he used these 
gifts to good advantage, while he also dis- 
played the moral qualities needed by an 
Indian agent, a zeal for righteousness, 
practical ability, and good judgment, sym- 
pathy for the Indians and courage to insist 
upon their rights. These wards of the nation 
lost the presence of a good friend when the 
government very properly gave up the plan 
of denominational oversight. 

Whether in public or private, as a minister 
in active service or in retirement, Mr. Bond 
was always a good citizen. He believed that 
the kingdom of God was to be established here 
and now upon the earth, and that it was the 
duty of all patriots to strive to make its laws 
the laws of private life and public duty. 
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He sought for no success or reward that did 
not come as the result of honest endeavor and 
unselfish devotion to the welfare of his fellow- 
men, ~ 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


New Publications. 


The twenty lessons, “Children of the Bible,”’ 
for the youngest in the Sunday School, by 
Miss Poor, already announced, are now ready 
for inspection. Sample copies sent on appli- 
cation. Price, seventy-five cents per copy. 

This refers to the Manual for the teachers’ 
use. The lessons are not given to the pupils, 
instead they are supplied with pictures and 
an album, so that the making of a book goes 
on from Sunday to Sunday. Price of twenty 
pictures, in envelope, fifteen cents a single 
set; $1.60 per dozen sets. Price of album, 
twelve cents per copy ; $1.30 per dozen copies. 

This is the first systematic effort to maké 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Hddresses. 


THE address of Rev. George D. Latimer 
care Brown, Shipley & Co., Pall Mall, London, Eng. 


as Deaths. 


BOND.—At Bethlehem, N.H., August 21, Rev. Henry 
Frederic Bond of West Newton, Mass., in his eighty- 
eighth year. 

BRYANT.—At Chesterfield, Mass., August 25, Monroe 
B. Bryant, in his eighty-fourth year. 

FOLSOM.—At New York, August 20, Charles Follen 
Folsom, M.D., aged sixty-five years. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J, S. WATERMAN & SONS 


UNDERTAKERS 9 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Complete stock of hard-wood and metal 
burial cases, chestnut, quartered oak, ma- 


hogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, 


zinc, and steel. The price of each case 
is marked in plain figures. Funeral ar- 
rangements made, and parties accompanied 
to any distance. 
CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. Cable address, 
“Undertaker Boston.” 


George H. Waterman Frank S. Waterman 


WANTED 


Board and care for an elderly lady within 
ten miles of Boston, west side preferred ; sunny 
room, good table; references exchanged. Ad- 
dress Box 130, Falmouth, Massachusetts. 


YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH by movingfrom 
] Mass.to Va. Purest water, genial climate, best so- 
ciety, in elevated Richmond suburb, 5 miles out by trolley. 
For facts, address E. S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 


\ ANTED.—15 miles from Boston, some one to take 
charge of household of one lady and one maid. 

Must be able to read aloud. Address, F., CHRISTIAN 

REGISTER OFFICE, 272 Congress St., Boston, Mass, 


iS plicbale sebte brome American lady desires posi- 

tion as housekeeper in small family. No objection to 
children orcountry. References given. Address Mrs. E. 
R. Hall, care Henry C. Brown, Melrose Highlands, Mass. 
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the children of the Bible a subject for a con- 
tinuous course. Quite naturally some of the 
lessons will be expanded, and there is suffi- 
cient material for a winter’s course. The 
subjects treated are: Miriam, Moses, Ishmael, 
Joseph, Brotherly Love, The Little Maid of 
Israel, Samuel, Choosing a King, The Shep- 
herd Boy, David and Goliath, Jonah, Josiah, 
John, The Coming of the King, Naming 
Jesus, The Three Wise Men, The Flight 
into Egypt, The Boyhood of Jesus, Jesus 
Blessing the Little Children, Children praise 
Jesus. 

The author has provided ample directions 
for general introductory exercises preceding 
each lesson. She also furnishes an outline 
of the customary order of conducting the 
kindergarten through a session. There is 
a treatment of each character in story form 
which the teacher can use and explain and 
expand. Questions, references, and quota- 
tions also provided. Not only is there this 
distinct story unfolding the lesson character, 
but in each lesson Miss Poor has given the 
title of a ‘‘Parallel Story,’ selected from 
extra Biblical sources, which the teacher can 
easily find and use. 

A new service arranged by Mrs. Clara 
Bancroft Beatley is also ready. It treats 
the second point of ‘‘Our Faith,” the ‘‘Broth- 
erhood.”” Those who have used the first in 
this series, the ‘‘Fatherhood,” will under- 
stand what this new one is in a general way. 
Sunday. Schools are always looking for some 
enrichment of the usual exercises, to create 
new life and interest. This publication will 
meet that demand and also serve as an indi- 
rect medium of instruction. 

Hymns and music are as follows: ‘The 
Crest and Crowning of all Good,” poem by 
Edwin Markham, music by Haydn; Theodore 
C. Williams’s ‘Thy Brother,’ music by E. W. 
Bullinger; ‘‘The Holy Supper is Kept In- 
deed,” words by James Russell Lowell, 
music from Handel; ‘“‘ Behold how Good and 
Pleasant it is,’ arranged by Oberthour; 
“Our Hope is in Heroic Men,” Edwin Mark- 
ham, music by Haydn, the same as in the 
first song; ‘“‘Gloria.”’ Interspersed with the 
music and readings are devotional exercises. 
Price, five cents a single copy; fifty cents per 
dozen copies. Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


{During August the office will be closed; but all mail 
will be forwarded. Miss Floyd, the Fair Chairman, will 
be glad to make appointments to meet those wishing to 
consult about the fair. Address Miss Mallie J, Floyd, 
56 Magnolia Street, Dorchester. Telephone, Roxbury, 
1194-1.) 


MYSTERY TABLE, 


All Souls’ Fraternity. of Roxbury, Miss 
Annie 5, Cameron, Sargent Street, chairman, 
assisted by the Unity Club of West Roxbury 
and the Second Church of Boston, will super- 
intend the Mystery Table that, decorated 
in lavender and white, cannot help being one 
of the most attractive features, 

There will be a fish pond for the children, 
especially designed to charm and fascinate 
the little ones; a palmist who will read the 
palms and tell fortunes for the grown-ups; 
a large number of packages, mysterious in 
shape, at prices varying from a dime to a 
half dollar; besides several other novelties 
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that one will need to visit the bazaar to 
fully appreciate. 


PRESERVES, PICKLES, AND MARKET 
GARDEN. 

This. table in charge of the Disciples 
Guild, Boston, Miss Marion I. Thayer, chair- 
man, is to be assisted by the North Middlesex 
Federation of which Ashby, Ayer, Chelms- 
ford, Groton, Littleton, Stowe, Tyngsboro, 
and Westford are members, as well as by 
the unions of Andover, Charlestown, and 
Franklin, N.H. 

The decorations are to be of green, and a 
large number and variety of preserves and 
pickles are already promised. Orders are 
also solicited. Friends wishing certain kinds 
of preserves or pickles would do well to 
communicate with Miss Thayer or Miss Floyd 
as soon as possible, that the desired makes 
may be in stock at fair time. Many of the 
fall vegetables will also be on sale. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At King’s Chapel the Sunday morning 
service will be conducted September 1, at 
10,30 A.M., by Prof. F. A. Christie. 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea the Sunday 
morning service, September 1, will be con- 
ducted at 11 a.m. by Rev. U. G. B. Pierce. 


The annual conference of the members 
and friends of the Brotherhood of the Daily 
Life and the Brotherhood Welfare Associa- 
tion will be held from five to nine o’clock 
(basket lunch at 6.30), September 1, at 
Morgan Memorial, 81 Shawmut Avenue, on 
Sunday afternoon. Subject, ‘‘Land, Labor, 
and Religion,” also ‘“The Boy Problem,” 


Churches. 


MONTREAL, CANaDA.—Church of the Mes- 
siah, Rev. W.S. Barnes: The beautiful new 
church building has progressed sufficiently 
to allow possession of the school-room and 
janitor’s residence. ‘The Sunday services will 
be resumed on September 1, and will be 
held in the school-room until the church itself 
is ready for occupation, probably in Novem- 
ber. On September 15 Rev. C. J. Street of 
Leeds, England, will preach, and the following 
evening a meeting will be held, at which 
addresses will be given by Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie, Rev. W. G. Tarrant, and Rev. C. J. 
Street, who are coming from England to 
attend the International Congress at Boston. 
The new church is a source of great joy to 
the congregation, who have been without a 
home since the sale of the old building nearly 
two years ago. The church is in the style 
known as Perpendicular Gothic and will seat 
about 600 persons. The cost, when complete, 
will be well over $100,000, The congrega- 
tion have entered heartily into the task of 
building the edifice, and in addition to direct 
financial contributions a large number of 
memorial gifts are being presented, including 
a celestial organ, several magnificent stained 
glass windows, pulpit, reading desk, and 
chancel fixtures. The main organ is the gift 
of the Women’s Branch Alliance, whose mem- 
bers have been collecting and earning the 
money for three years past. The school-room 
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piano is to be the gift of the Channing F; 
nity. Unitarians in Montreal over Sun 
are cordially invited to unite with us in 
worship. 


OAKLAND, CAL.—The First Unitari: 
Church, Rev. William Day Simonds: Th 
minister’s monthly letter announces the ser 
mon subjects for September as follows: 
“Mutual Obligations of Church and Minis- 
ter,” ‘The Sublime Enthusiasm of Faith, 
““A Square Deal for Every Man in Religion; 
“The Noble History of Unitarianism in 
America,” “A Life of Pleasure and a Life of 
Sacrifice.” 
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Additional List of Delegates 
tional Conference. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston—Children’s Mission to the Children of the 
Destitute: Parker B. Field, Henry M. Williams. i 

Hawes Congregational Unitarian Church: Rey. 

ene A. Huxtable, Miss A. E. Newell, Mr, Thomas 


ills. 
National Alliance of Unitarian and Other Libe 
Christian Women: Miss Emma C. Low, Mrs. Em 

A. Fifield, Mrs R. H. Davis. 
The Society for Ministerial Relief: Mr. Thoma: 
Minns, Mr, Arthur T. Lyman. a. 

BeprorpD—First Parish: Rev. George F. Piper, Mrs. 
George F. Piper. 

FircHsurG—Unitarian Church, Fitchburg: Mrs. S; 
ner B_ Lawrence, Mr. A. Eugene Nolen, Rev. A. 
Littlefield. : 

MANCHESTER—First Unitarian Church: Mrs. J. Warren 
Mernil, Jr., Mrs. George Peirce. ; 

Prppgrett—First Parish: Rev. Otto E. Schneider, 
Mrs Elijah A. Reed, Miss Ruth L. Rogers. a 

CuestnutT Hitt—Chestnut Hill Society: Rey Edward 
Hale, Mrs. Charles H. Burrage, Mr. Charles H. Burrage. + 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


FRANCESTOWN—Independent Congregational Chur 
A R. Hubbard, Elizabeth S. Colburn, Hannah 

ark. 

LitTLETON—First Unitarian Society: Rev. and Mrs. | 
P. J. Robinson, Mrs. S. T. R. Seavey. > 


: a 
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NEW YORK 


New Yorx City—Church of the Messiah: Rey. John 4 
H. Holmes, Dr. James H. Parker, Mrs. James 8, ~ 


Parker. 
DELAWARE. * 
WILMmINGToN—First Unitarian Church: Rey. A, i + 
Bowser, Mr. A. D. Warner, Miss Mary D. Sisson. 5, 
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One’s Own Company. 


The chief conversation we all hold is wi 
ourselves. We can escape from ot 
society, but never from this. It is ob- 4 
viously, then, our business to make it y 
good as we can. Said Taine at twenty-one, ie 
—and it is a sentiment which that particula 
age might everywhere copy,—‘‘My o 
desire is to improve myself, in order to b 
worth a little more every day, and able 
look within myself without displeasure. . . 
I am going to sweep and garish this in- - 
most dwelling, and to set up in st some true 
ideas, some good intentions, and a few sin- 
cere affections.” Life, let us recallect, as 
it goes on, is a process of forming an inwar 
society. Our actions become _ perjjetti 
residents in us, each with a note, a voics ¢ 
its own. They insist on talking, in all place 
and at all hours. If the world contained \ 
no other incentive to virtue, this surely im || 
itself should be an all-compelling one. Con- |) 
sider. Our free will ends when the action 
is over. No volition, no energy, of outs 
can make an ill deed to discourse agreeably }) 
to us afterward. And no volition outside 
us—of an enemy or of infernal powers—caf 
silence in us the sweet voices that speak 
of the good we have done. Why go witho 
or further for our religious proofs? H 
in the voices that sound from our past, 


Fellow-workers. 


H BY PETER BURNHAM, 


In a recent visit to Niagara Falls I was 
) situated that in the early morning I 
‘ad opportunity to wander by the river 
jank on the Canadian side, among the 
‘rubs in full bloom, and was impressed 
ith the grandeur of the scene as never 
‘afore. I was able to renew this expe- 
mee at noon and at night. 

| On another day I was one of a large 
jarty under the escort.of the mayor, taken 
‘1a visit to one of the large power plants, 
those works will produce 180,000 elec- 
‘ical horse power. We first went to where 
le water was taken into the conduits to 
> guided to where it is to move the im- 
lense generators. At the intake every- 
hing was done to prevent trouble from 
e or other causes, and everything was 
‘aiet,—just flowing water, but controlled 
sad guided for a purpose. We next visited 
ye power house, going down an elevator 
where the immense valves can be opened 
i id the water turned on to do its work. 
en further on to where the generators, 
“amense machines, some 18 feet in diame- 
at, were moving with little noise and the 
~ecision of a watch. We then went up 
satt of the way, and, going through a long 
vassage or tunnel, we again ascend and 
‘ime out at the transformer station, where 
ie power generated was being transformed 
i various uses. 

As I tried to realize the meaning of what 
‘had seen, a feeling of awe came over me. 
‘he great forces of nature, God’s handi- 
ork, being taken hold of by man and made 
oh do his work! I thought of how all 
itis immense arrangement of intake, power 
“use and transformer station, seem- 
iigly complete in every detail, had first 
‘xisted in the mind of man before it was, 
‘trough great labor and expenditure, made 
+) take the form in which I saw it, and I 
alized the infinitude of man when he 
sseomes a fellow-worker with God. 
Prof. Sen of Calcutta remarked to me, 
* ‘ter visiting Niagara Falls, that they would 
‘/aild temples where we built power houses, 
jid I thought how grand was the temple 
iat had been erected, expressing, as it 
+d, faith in the constancy of God, and to 
+2 devoted to the service of man. I 
Hiought, too, of how long it had taken 
iiian to find out about these mighty forces 
‘hich God had held in readinéss to hand 
ver to his children as soon as, by their 
towth in knowledge, they were ready to 
ke charge of them. It just seems as if 
od had held from the doing of so much 
jiat we, his children, might enjoy the 
fork of creating. I looked back to my 
*tst visit to the Falls, when every access 
») the finer views seemed to be barred 
‘y man’s private ownership, now with 
Wie State of New York and Province of 
mtario working together, the surround- 
“gs have been so changed that it is much 
lore beautiful. 

| Turn we, then, to the things of the spirit, 
1d what shall we hope not to accomplish! 
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If the mind of man could conceive and 
catry to completion this vast power plant 
that is to develop 180,000 electrical horse 
power, who can tell what the results would 
be if, with the same concentration of mind, 
we would set ourselves to utilize the spirit- 
ual power that as assuredly God holds 
ready to hand over to our use just as soon 
by our growing knowledge we are ready to 
work together with him. For long ages 
the waters have flowed over Niagara, and 
it was only after the discovery of the uses 
to which electricity could be put that we 
conceived the idea of harnessing these mighty 
waters. Yet the mighty waters of Niag- 
ara ate as nothing compared to the vast 
energy of human life; and, now that we 
know something of the power of evolution, 
who shall provide the environment of con- 
duit, generator, and transforming station 
that will gather up these units of power 
in each individual life into a mighty stream 
of tendency toward that which God would 
have us to be, working together with him 
and with and for each other. Each for all 
and all for each, 


‘Till earth becomes God’s Temple, 
And every human heart 
Shall join in one glad anthem 
Each happy in its part.” 


HamItrton, On. 


A Treasure Spot of Wild Flowers. — 


There are still to be found places in New 
England where wild flowers have been able 
to hold their own. Back among the foot- 
hills of the Green Mountains, on a hillside 
sloping sharply to the east, terraced by 
broken rocks and jagged ledges, there is 
such a bit of woods, not more than twenty 
acres in all, where the number and variety of 
native plants are a constant source of sur- 
prise and delight. 

The oldest inhabitant cannot remember 
that the ground was ever cleared. Most 
of the trees are maples, growing straight and 
bare for twenty or thirty feet up to the first 
branches. Scattered among them are a few 
beeches, ironwoods, hemlocks, ash-trees, and 
birches. Ferns grow in great abundance, 
and here may be found varieties of lady-fern, 
great beds of maidenhair, clumps’of marginal 
shield-ferns, Christmas ferns scattered every- 
where, commou polypody draping the rocks, 
the ebony spleenwort half hidden in the 
clefts of the ledges, New York ferns filling 
in all the spaces nothing else wants; and on 
the flat down at the bottom are to be found, 
growing in great profusion, the rattlesnake 
and sensitive ferns. 

But ferns are not the only flowerless 
plants to be found. Fungi and lichens are 
always plentiful. On the dry hill-tops 
there are three varieties of club-mosses grow- 
ing, and the shaded rocks are carpeted with 
many species of true mosses. 

The flowers begin to open before the snow- 
drifts have gone, and last until the frosts 
have taken the last aster and stalk of golden- 
rod. ‘The first to appear are the hepaticas, 
growing high up on the sunny side of the 
rocks. A little later there are the graceful 
dicentras, hanging on shelves in the ledges, 
so high up that they have been many times 
declared “sour grapes” by an _ envious 
passer-by. At any season this ledge is the 
gem of the woods. Around it can be found 
the little yellow violet, the first spring- 
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beauty, the adder’s tongue, miterwort, jack- 
in-the-pulpit, wild garlic, blue,cohosh, pur- 
ple trillium, red and white , banebetties,- 
Canada violets in bloom nearly all the sum- 
mer, downy violets, and the common blue 
violet (present in one or more of its many 
forms). ‘There is a clump of showy orchids 
which adds one or two to its number each 
season, and a few stalks of purple or white 
fringed orchids can be found every year. 

Woodbine and wild ginger cover the broken 
rocks at the base of the ledge. 

Going on up the hill, there are beds of 
feathery foam flower, nooks filled with two- 
leaved Solomon’s-seal, and old stumps hidden 
in black nightshade. One may happen upon 
a bunch of Indian-pipes or a solitary plant 
of beech-drops or a few stalks of one-flow- 
ered cancer-root. Herb-robert clings to the 
rocks and blooms all summer long. In 
their seasons shinleaf, waterleaf, wood and 
field strawberries, and the, partridge vine 
abound. The more exposed slopes are 
covered with speedwell. Near the top of 
the hill is a space filled with bellwort, Indian 
cucumber-root, wild sarsaparilla, and Solo- 
mon’s-seal. 

This old hillside is truly an ideal spot to 
the nature lover. If only it might be left un- 
molested! But already the roof of the -first 
summer house has appeared in the distant 
landscape, and rumors of invading trolley 
lines are abroad. The few people who know 
this Eden are awaiting with fear the day 
when egg-shells and paper bags will litter the 
moss, and the fern fronds will lie fading 
beside the track of the trolleys—S. G. 
Streeter, in the Plant World. 


Educational 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. 
A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes are 
fitted for college for $200 a he including tuition and 
board. ES 5 FARR, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL_ SCHOOL. 


Bridgewater, Mass. 

Regular courses. Electivecourses for college graduates 
and teachers of experience. Examinations Sept. ro-1r. 
Admission by certificate for graduates of approved high 
schools. ARTHUR C. Boypegn, Principal. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Location high and dry. ftayde Gtr Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Gym- 
nasium with new swimming pool. Fits for college, scien- 
tific school and _ business. Foung boys in separate buiid- 
ing. Address Dr. D. E. WHITE, Rock Ridge 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. POR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. Established in 1856. 
Thorough preparation for admission to university, profes- 
sional, or business life. The Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, D.D., 
LL. D., Springfield, Visitor. For information, address 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free Aen tee 

Additional donations and bequests are much: needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President ; 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y; Wim. H. Slocum, Treas. 
Parker B. Field, Superintendent, 
277 Tremort St. Boston. 


Individual 
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Pleasantrics. 


A high-school girl recently inquired of a 
librarian, ‘‘Have you a book on ‘American 
education in the twelfth century’ ?” 


Employer (to new office boy): “Has the 
cashier told you what you are to do this after- 
noon?” Office boy: ‘‘ Yes, sir: ’m to wake 
him when I see you coming.’’—Selected. 


Mother (to future son-in-law): “I may 
tell yo that, though my daughter is well 
educated, she cannot cook.’’ Future Son- 
in-law: ‘‘That doesn’t matter much, so long 
as she doesn’t try.””—Fliegende Blatter. 


A Westerner visiting New York was held 
up by a highwayman with the demand, ‘Give 
me your money, or I’ll blow your brains out!” 
“Blow away,” said the Westerner. “You 
can live in New York without brains, but 
you can’t without money.” 


Two friends returning from a late evening 
gathering, says a writer in the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat, noticed a Chinaman. The 
following exchange of remarks followed: 
“T wonder what that Chinaman is doing up 
so late,’’ said one. ‘‘Shirts, I suppose,’’ came 
the answer. 


A well-known musician, according to the 
New York Tribune, was talking about old- 
fashioned concerts. ‘‘Some of the hits di- 
rected at these concerts were merited,’’ he 
said. ‘‘A Chicago man once called upstairs 
to his daughters: ‘What a time you girls 
take getting ready for the concert! Look at 
me: a bit of wadding in each ear, and I’m all 
ready.’”’ 


The Westminster Gazette vouches for the 
following as genuine answers to examination 
questions: ‘“‘Reductio ad absurdum”’ means 
““There is no sense in reduction.’”’ Yew is a 
she-sheep. Dodo means “‘ You are the same!”’ 
(Query, ‘‘ditto.”) Dodois a bird that is 
nearly decent now. A knave is a man who 
shows people their places in church. Mr. 
Balfour is a man who ruined a lot of people 
and then wrote a book. Making some one 
understand anything is called ‘‘exasperat- 
ing’’ (so the examiner thought). 


Last summer Billy was seen walking along 
the ‘hotel piazza, scanning the faces of guests. 
Finally he stopped at the chair of an old 
lady with whom he was on friendly terms. 
““Say, Mrs. Jones, can you crack nuts?” he 
inquired, his hands in his pockets. ‘‘ Why, 
no, dearie, I’m very sorry, but I can’t,” re- 
plied Mrs. Jones, apologetically. ‘You 
know I’ve lost most of my teeth.” ‘That’s 
what I thought,” said Billy, relaxing from 
anxiety to his sunny smile, and extending 
his two hands confidently. “Say, will you 
keep these nuts here for me while I go get 
the rest of ’em?” 


A few years ago the school in the little red 
school-house between Nashua, N.H., and 
Pepperell had for its teacher a young woman 
noted for her beauty. As a well-known 
wag named Williams and a young man were 
riding past the school, Williams, who had 
heard of the teacher’s beauty, determined 
to see her. Alighting from his carriage, he 
rapped at the door, which she opened, when 
he asked if any of her pupils had lost a book. 
She inquired if any one missed a book, but no 
loss was reported. She then said to Williams: 
“Why, have you found one?” “No,” he 
answered, “‘but I didn’t know but I might.” 
Boston Herald. 
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BIGELOW 
KENNARD 
| (PR) 6 CO, 
CHATELAINE 
WATCHES 
in Gold, Enamel, 
Diamond e Pearl 
Pave 2 delicately 
Carved Cases 


5ILWASHINGTON:ST 
CORNER: WEST-ST: 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


87 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, $42,826,918.80 
LEA BIL TT UES bvciraneerane oflec'h sos mene 38,824,520.39 
$4,002,398.41 
All forms of Life and Endowment Policies. Annual 
cash distributions. Values endorsed as provided by Mas- 
sachusetts statute. Any information cheerfully given. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
D. F. APPEL, Secretary. 
AcE Re AEs } Asst. Secretaries. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
LOUISVILLE DALLAS 


HASTINGS, MASS. 
P.O. Kendal Green, Mass. 


OOK- 
Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


Main Office & Works 


Homelike Hotels 
Comfortable Camps 
Farm and Village Homes 
$4 to $10 a Week 


In Vermont 
And on Shores of 
Lake Champlain 


. Summer Homes,” book of 150 pages descrip- 
tive, 150 camera pictures, with list of resorts and 
excursion rates to 100 points on line of Central Ver- 
mont Ry., sent for 6c.stamp. T.H. Hanley, N. E. 
P. A., 360 Washington st., Boston. Three fast trains 
daily from Boston to Vermont and Montreal via 
Central Vermont route. 


WALTER B. WATERMAN 


Complete preparation for Colle aaa 
TUTOR School, 214 Boylston Street, Boston. pasaeee 


Properly and Thoroughly Repai 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled 

and Packed Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARP 


RENOVATING WORKE® 
Oldest in New England. { 


15 Temple Place. tet. sa1-2 d 
Educational. 


° Daughters of the , 
The Misses Allen. el-knowsctuct 
ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls 


OCTOBER 1, 1907. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. — 


GENEROUS SCHOLARSHIP in one of # 

best New Englandschoolsis offered for next autunm 
to a bright girl wishing to prepare for college, prefer 
the daughter of a clergyman or a professor. Addre 
Scholarship, Care Christzan Register, 272 Congress Si 


Boston. 
The | 


MacDuffie Schoo 


FOR GIRLS. | 
Springfield Massachusett 


One of the pleasantest and most homeli 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty-fiv 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipm ong 
The marked feature of the school is its indi in 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectuall 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a colle; 
preparation, or a general education. A uniay 
plan of practical training. j 
The climate is more equable than on the coas) 
and the absence of raw east winds makes | 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, ef 
with photographs of the picturesque buildin 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDufiile, A.B § 
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The Meadville Theological Sch 


MEADVILLE, PA. j 

Trains men and women for the Present Dal 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. F 
catalogue address the President, 
F. 0. SOUTH WORTEX 


© e ; 
BostonUniversity 
Metropolitan advantages of every civ 
W. E. HUNTINGTON, President 


College of Liberal Arts. Opens Sept. 19 


New Building, Enlarged Facilities, includ 
Science, Laboratories and Gymnasium, Next d 
to Public Library, one block from Art Muse 
Address, The Dean, 688 Boylston Street. 


School of Theology. Opens Sept. 18. 
Address, The Dean, 72 Mt. Vernon Str} 
School of Law. Opens Sept. 23. | 
Address, The Dean, Ashburton ple 
School of Medicine. Opens Oct. 30 
Address, The Dean, 302 Beacon Str 
Graduate Department. Opens Sept. 19.18 
Address, The Dean, 688 Boylston Street. | c 
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HURCH FACTURERS 
= CAREETS PRICES. 


_ AT MANU- 


JOHN 
B58 


H.PRAY & SONS Co. 


WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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